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quiry this fact was sufficiently explained on my 
learning that houses from which five, six, seven, 
and even eight typhus cases had been sent here, 
still remained utterly unregarded by the sani- 
tary authorities, and allowed to remain over- 
crowded and filthy in the extreme. I also found 
that families who had been frightened from 
homes from having lost relatives from fever in 
| them, had had their places quickly supplied by 
| fresh candidates for typhus, who entered in- 
fected rooms without even the forms of cleansing 
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Why we have Typhus. 


been emptied and cleaned, there is not the 
shadow of a doubt but that much of this misery 
and death might have been prevented, and the 
people might, after a short interval, have again, 
and with safety, inhabited the cleansed and dis- 
infected house; and the same truth is appli- 
cable to multitudes of cases here and else- 
where.” 

Who can wonder at the spread of fever or any 
other pestilence under such circumstances, or in 
the alley to which we will now bend our steps, for 











having been gone through.” He pointed out 
NOTHER  Blow/ that if infected houses were scrubbed and lime- 
for Life?” Yes.| washed from top to bottom, and kept empty | 
And a hundred | afterwards for ten days only, there was no 
other, if need be. | doubt that they would become safe habitations, | 
We have nailed | provided decent sanitary regulations were sub- | 
our colours to the 
mast, and will 
die fighting. It} the localities whence fever cases are removed, 
is dreary, dis- and on the occurrence of even one case have the 
heartening work | spot thoroughly investigated, and, if necessary, 
to speak without | emptied, repaired, and cleansed. By such 
being listened to; to implore without success. ' means, he said, he had not a doubt that at least 
But now that some of our more powerful con- fifty per cent. of the typhus cases and typhus 
temporaries are again uttering the same cries, | mortality might be prevented. 
and making the same prayer; now that the The writer thus confirms the opinion we have 
punishment for disregard is beginning to be so often expressed as to the small value of the 
appreciated, and the possibility of a consequent present sanitary inspection as carried out in 
evil even more serious than usual looms in the some metropolitan districts. In Mr. Rendle’s 
distance, it may be hoped that earnest efforts book several striking instances are mentioned of 
will be made throughout the metropolis and the slow way in which parish authorities move 
other large towns to wipe away some of the when health is threatened and death actu- 
known causes of disease, and to lessen the typhus ally at work; but we must be content with 
crop. The resident physician of the London mentioning a case in Webber-row, where two 
Fever Hospital, Mr. Jeaffreson, has recently dissipated old people, who were not in want, 
pointed toa number of places continually pro- occupied an upper room, containing about 600 
ducing typhus patients, and the Times has power- cubic feet of air. During ten days six people 
fally commented on the infamous fact that this lived and slept there, with rather less than 100 
state of things being known, the remedy being cubic feet of space for each. The room was 
obvious, and the power of applying it being filthy, and the smell most offensive. Ina few 
possessed, nothing is done to obviate the days the woman took, or, as may be supposed, 
evil. To some of the very places named we produced fever; for it was not traced from 
drew attention eleven years ago, and showed anybody to this house. She laid so for three 
indisputably, not merely that they were pro- weeks: the old man took it soon after. The 
ducing disease and death, but why they did so, daughter, also, who waited on them, a week 
and why they would inevitably continue to do after that. A month from the first outbreak the 
so so long as their condition remained un- man below took it, and this unfortunately 
changed.* destroyed the provider for a wife and six 
Let us again do this,—again show why it is children. Then two of the man’s children took 
that the inhabitants of certain houses are con- | it; then his wife’s mother, who is also dead; 
tinuously stricken with fever and other diseases, then two more of the children. On the 20th) 
taking one of the parishes mentioned in Mr. and 26th the man and woman were removed ; 
Jeaffreson’s statement, that of St. George, South- and on the 20th the woman below stairs ap- 
wark,—St. George the Martyr! plied to the vestry to have “ the stench removed.” 
We will first show what has been going on in The neighbours began to cry out about it. The 
the parish in the production of fever, as set doctor said that it was worse than tongue 
forth in a recently published document by Mr. could name. The relieving officer said that | 
W. Rendle, lately the medical officer of health of it was enough to infect a neighbourhood. | 
this parish, and now a vice-president of the The parish doctor had been asked if it would not | 
Association of Medical Officers of Health, and be better for the people to go to the Infirmary | 
which calls for the attention not merely of his or Fever Hospital, than to bethere. He had re- 
fellow-parishioners, but of the inhabitants of commended it, but the people would not con- | 
other metropolitan parishes also.t The parish | sent, and until the woman stirred in the matter | 
contains large numbers of the poor, and there is | nothing was done. Then, on her request, and on | 
continued presence amongst them of fever and| Dr. Bateson’s recommendation, they were re- 
those other disorders that are preventible. In| moved, but “the removal, when effected, was 
five years there have been 400 deaths from fever, | too late— the mischief was done. No means 
representing no fewer than 3,400 cases. With| could have been adopted better calculated for 
reference to an inquiry as to this prevalence| producing and spreading a bad fever.” In a 
here of fever, specially made to Mr. Jeaffreson | room next to the sick, there was a large closet 
in April last, that gentleman replied,—‘‘ The| on the stairs, in which were stowed cabbage and 
number of fever cases sent from your parish to} other refuse ; and once also for about three days 
this hospital from July 29th to December 31st, | all the chamber discharges,—and this in hot wea- 
1864, was 183, a considerably larger number} ther! After the daughter had been taken away 
than that sent in the same period from any | jll of fever, there was no one to wait on the sick 
other London parish or union. The fact most} but the woman downstairs, who did it with fear, 
prominent in relation to these cases was that | which was too well grounded. Her husband was 
they came continuously month by month from | attacked, and he was allowed to remain in the 
the same buildings, or building even. On in-| house until within a few hours of his death. 
Then two of the woman’s children were attacked ; 
4 * See, too, “London Shadows,” by Geo. Godwin, 1854.) then the mother, who was a healthy, active 
Town Swamps and Social Bridges,’ by the same, 1859. | ‘ 3 . 
+ London Vestries and their Sanitary Work: are they ; WOMan, Was seized by the fever and died ; and, 
willing and able to do it? And may they be trusted in | says Mr. Rendle,—“ If, within one week or ten 


the face of a severe epidemic ? London; John Churchill | Tay - 
& Sons. 1865, | days of the outbreak of this fever, the house had 








sequently enforced. Sanitary inspectors should | 


keep a close watch over the books which show 














the purpose of endeavouring to describe a place 
in which fever is at the present time rife? 
Maypole-alley is the name of the object of 
our investigation. It is on the west side of 
High-street, Southwark, not far from the well- 
known “Tabard.” To this, which co-itains a 
large population, a narrow entrance lea’'s, having 


'on one side of it the shop of a “ provision mer- 


chant,” on the other the shop of a baker. We 
have sketched its aspect. It is festooned with 
hams and flitches of bacon. Who of the thou- 
sands that pass it daily are aware of the crowd 
of half-poisoned men, women, and children who 
dwell beyond this opening? We descend and 
pitch upon one house. Long as our experience 
has been, we do not remember any home which 
for evil sanitary state was worse than this, of 
which we give illustrations. On opening the 
street door, close to the threshold we find an 
untrapped and broken sink (a reference to the 
rough ground-plan will help to afford an idea of 
the spot). A little further on is a closet : no water 
is laid on; and from the closet oozes forth the 
actual soil and refuse of the people. The drain 
is useless for its purpose; and at the inside of 
the door of this house is collected putrid water 
more than ankle-deep. In this dwelling we find 
the population of the rooms to be: — Seven, 
three, seven, four,— twenty-one people. The 
pavement inside the passage is composed of 
bricks ill set, pieces of stone, and boards rotten 
with the damp. Standing on one of these boards, 
and pressing with the feet, there comes a, 
thick greenish-black substance with a poisonous 
smell,—in fact, the essence of cesspool refuse. 
The same dangerous semi-liquid flows beneath 
the beds and the rooms in which the people 
stay. Through the broken floors the fever- 
breeding air passes to the lungs of the people 
who are here lodged ! 

The closet, in its present position, without 
any trap, without any means of proper drainage, 
without any ventilation either at the back or at 
the roof, is of itself a cause of sickness and 
death, and as surely as darkness follows the 
setting of the sun, so certainly is human life sacri- 
ficed when men and women herd in such situa- 
tions. Turning to the room on the right hand, on 
the ground-floor, three children are being removed 
to the fever hospital. Constantly there is fever 
raging in those rooms. Why should we wonder 
at it? for the room marked H in the ground 
plan has not cubic space of more than 250 ft. or 
260 ft.—not sufficient for one person’s health, 
even if ventilation were attended to; and yet, 
here, before the fever-stricken children were 
taken away, seven people dwelt. Lying on 
the floor were the dirty grey mouldy-coloured 
blankets and other bed-things ; dark and dismal 
was the appearance of the corner in which the 
beds lay, and which were placed in a position 
where the very foulest of gases would collect 
and remain until they assumed an almost solid 
shape. Strangely contrasting with these con- 
ditions, over the mantelpiece were looking- 
glasses, crosses, and figures of our Saviour, 
prints, photographs of relatives, fancy vases, and 
other articles, serving to show how great is the 
love of art, such as it is, amongst the poorest 
classes of the community. The majority of the 
tenants here are Irish; but the same desire for 
decoration will be found in connexion with the 
English population in the dark rooms of the 
metropolis and in the cottages of the peasantry 
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throughout the rural districts. The houses 
are all close together in a very narrow court, 
clustered, as it were, so that the fever is truly 
“nested.” Within twenty yards is a Roman 
Catholic School for children, in which some- 
times twenty, sometimes even fifty and more 
children are being “ educated.” 

We believe that to this moment, no cleans- 
ing, whitewashing, or emptying has been done 
by the Local Board of Health, the vestry, or 
its officers, notwithstanding the warning in the 
Poor-law oficer’s book seven weeks ago, fever cases 
in succession during sixteen weeks, and one 
death recorded ! 

Happily the court is not at present crowded, 
as the people are mostly “ hopping.” The twenty- | 
four houses usually hold more than two hundred 
persons. If these people had been all at home | 





and the drain connected with it, were, without 
any overcréwding, sufficient to account for an 
outbreak of zymotic disease. Some of the doors 
which lead to the back part of the premises are 
curious; here is one but a little over 4 ft. in 
height. Bending the back, we enter the yard, 
where there is the usual bad condition of pave- 
ment. In a corner of one of these yards there is 
a low dilapidated wooden shed, which has much 
the appearance of a pigsty ; indeed, it may for- 
merly have been used for this purpose ; but on 
opening the door, to our astonishment we found 
that the place was arranged for sleeping in, and 
were told that a woman had lodged here for 
some time past; “and faith,’ said an Irish 
woman, “she is there rid of the fleas, and the 
cracks let in the nice fresh air.’ This, however, 
was a fallacy, a deadly fallacy, for the closet and 


America, does not seem to have been employed 
with us. The apparatus is called “ Emerson’s 
Ventilator,” consists of two sorta, the 
injector and the ejector. Both of these have 
been used to good service on board ship, the 
Collins steamers, the Niagara, and many others 
having been supplied therewith. The two are 
generally used together, though sometimes the 
one only is sufficient. The ejector consists, 
first, of a large box above the roof serving as a 
base, and communicating with the foul-air 
chamber immediately below. Above this base 
rises a cylinder of three or four diameters in 
height, at top of which is a truncated cone, 
widely extending at the base, and cut off at the 
top so as to be of the same diameter as the 
\cylinder. Above this is supported a thin disc 
of metal, sufficiently large to keep out the rain, 





during this hot weather, the fever would pro-|untrapped sink were close by, and near to these | and this completes the contrivance. There are 


bably have spread like wildfire. 
The danger of inspecting such spots as this 
is not small, and often leads us, when occasion- | 


stood the water-barrel, as is the case in other 


| instances. 


At the bottom of Red Cross-court, close by, 


| some rules insisted upon, as to the exact size 
and proportion of the several parts, the simple 
deduction however being, the larger the better. 


ally risking it, to admire the cool, calm bravery | there are other houses in a fever-producing | The whole is made of galvanized iron, and is 
of the medical men who constantly attend the | condition ; and we could go to many other places | afforded at cheap rate. Its action is certain, 
sick in these fever-dens. There are other dan- | in the parish, and show the same evils existing. and although some scientific controversy has 
gers besides those of the battle-field. Some of Surely, however, we have done what we under-| been excited as to its precise principle, the 
these our physicians brave daily in their mis- | took to do. We have shown sufficient reason result is, in general, most satisfactory. The 
sions of mercy. Honour be to them. And we for the prevalence of fever in May Pole-court | theory seems to be, that with the smallest breeze 
would here take the opportunity of mention- | and other parts of St. George’s, Southwark. The | flowing over the surface of the roof, a vacuum 
ing one who has long assisted ourselves in such | parish authorities have grievously neglected | is created upon the reverse side of the cone, 


inquiries as this, with a total disregard of per- | 


their duty. We call upon them carnestly, as we 


/and consequently a portion of the column of air 


sonal consequences, Mr. John Brown. Fortune | do upon other authorities in a similar position, within the cylinder is continually displaced. The 


bas not been kind to him, troubles have kept | 
him down, but he deserves well of the public he | 
has long aided us in humbly trying to serve. 

To return, however, to Maypole-alley. From | 
the women we hear the usual account of the} 
loss of infant life. One woman, who, before 
coming here, had resided in Kent-street—a spot | 
not far off—had lost seven children; and so goes | 
the tale of death. But those who visit such lo- 
calities should not depend upon the first accounts 
which are given. Ask, for instance, if there is 
plenty of water; and the answer will be gene- 
rally, “ Yes.” “ But on the Sundays have you | 
any water?” and then the reply is, “ No, sir, not | 
a drop on Sundays, and not a drain on Monday | 
morning.” Costume is not especially attended 
to in Maypole-alley. Here in the open space, 
are some children playing and fighting in a 
state of perfect nakedness! as completely so | 
as are those of the heathen savage in Africa, on | 
whose behalf such extensive missionary ope- | 
rations are organized. Let us send preachers | 
to the heathen; but, at the same time, it| 
should be remembered that missionary labours 
are needed in such courts and alleys as that | 
which is now brought into notice. Thoughtful | 
people would not fail to observe the thinness of | 
the arms and legs, the enlarged stomach, the | 
general pallor of the complexion, which cannot | 
be disguised even by the thick coating (the only | 
covering) of dirt and filth which is left upon the 
skin. Ona second visit, an elderly woman was | 
engaged in washing a chair with no clothing but | 
one thin coloured garment, reaching scarcely to | 


| 
{ 


to change this dreadful state of things. 





AN ARCHITECT’S NOTES IN AMERICA. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS: INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS AND 
FITTINGS OF PRIVATE HOUSES, 


THE public buildings of America, more par- 
ticularly of the Northern States, are all warmed 
by various heating apparatus, of which the hot- 
air furnace previously spoken of is the one most 
commonly in use. The evils that have been 
pointed out as apt to attend employment of this 


mode of warming in private houses, have less | 


force when the distributing pipes have not to be 
of unequal heights. This latter difficulty is a 
serious one, and unless due judgment has been 


exercised in planning the laying, and deter- | 


mining the proper sizes of the tin pipes, the heat 
will be given off very capriciously, and much 
annoyance will be caused. But in large build- 
ings, all of one floor more especially, the hot- 


air pipes may be of large diameter, and when | 


their provision has been thought of in the 
original plan, there is much to be learned from 
American examples. With us our own expen- 
sive failures have made persons timid of heating 
or ventilating on a large scale, so that a few 
facts, with brief descriptions of some particular 
cases, will be valuable. 

The public schools of New York and Boston 


| form of the ventiduct and the provision of the 
| protecting disc prevent downward draught. To 
,correspond with this, only at a much lower 
, elevation, is an injector, consisting of the same 
;mechanism reversed, being, in fact, a series of 
|truncated cones, or funnels, one within the 
other, and from these a shaft conducts into 
apertures near the floors of the school-rooms ; 
thus continually a stream of cold external air 
| from above is sent to mingle with the warm air 
from the registers communicating with the 
furnace below; and as fast as this fresh supply 
is given off, it is passed through the building, 
_and, having done its duty, escapes out at the 
exhausting apertures leading to the ventilators 
on the roofs. 

Literally, hundreds of examples of buildings 
successfully warmed and ventilated on this 
principle may be cited; and although some- 
times the air is allowed to stagnate and become 
over-heated, these are faults rather of manage- 
ment than of the system employed. The cost, 
_in all the cases where the outlay could be ascer- 
tained, was surprisingly small for the benefit 
obtained. 

A large church fell under the writer’s observa- 
, tion, in which the mode of warming, &c., was s0 

simple and inexpensive, and the result so satis- 
factory, that a few words may well be bestowed. 
| The building was of brick, well and substan- 
tially built, seating between 700 and 800 persons, 
| without galleries. The style was Romanesque, 
ithe dressings of stone, and the interior in 
| American oak and pine. 


the knees. It stirs the temper to see such j are in their way as nearly models as well may| Across the entire front was a spacious vesti- 
things; and it would be well if there were mis-| be. The school furniture, the contrivances for | bule, with a large tower flanking one end, and 
sionaries who, entering these places, would the comfort of the scholars, and the clever plan- | a smaller turret the other. At the other end of 
preach decency and cleanliness to the people | ning of the buildings, have often received notice | the building was a deep apse, forming what 


living there. We must first, however, enable | 
them to be decent and cleanly. 

In this place poison lurks in all directions. 
In the house just now referred to, the water | 
is brought from a tank far too small for the! 
purpose, and the state of which there were | 
not the means of investigation ; but near to it 
isasample of the water-casks which are supplied 
for the use of houses. The water supply has 
just come in. Look, shading your eyes and 
peering into the barrel, which will not hold sixty 
gallons of water. There is to be seen a thick 
coating of a coral-like formation. It is not, how- 
ever, of such a hard nature. On passing a 
walking-stick into the water, the fangus, which 
bas grown from neglect, falls away, and up to 
the surface rise large globules of gas; in fact, 
there is poison in those reservoirs. ‘ God hel 
us,” said one woman, “if the cholera should 
come!” The casks for water are placed, for the 
most part, close to the closets and to bad and 
untrapped drains. In the back yards, which, in 
connexion with some of the houses, exist, the 
pavement is broken, and in this far more mis- 
chief lurks than is generally supposed. Removing 
some of the stones and bricks, there is to be 
seen below terribly black wet soil, intensely 
putrid, and which extends far below the surface. 
From this cause alone arise, especially in hot 
weather, the germs of disease. 





In one house the emanations from the closet 


and commendation here. 

The system of education employed, or the ad- 
mirable opportunities afforded gratuitously to all, 
to give their children an education, under the 
direction of the best teachers and professors 
that high salaries can procure (it may not be 
out of place to state, by way of parenthesis in 
elucidation of this, that during his successful 
tour in America, some six or seven years ago, 
Thalberg was engaged in more than one public 
schoo], to give a short course of musical instruc- 
tion and illustration), might well deserve fuller 
description, but of the modes adopted for warm- 
ing and ventilating it is more to the present 
purpose to speak. 

The principle upon which the system in all 
cases is made to act, depends upon two very 


p | simple desiderata: easy introduction of warmed 


pure air, and equally easy unobstructed mode of 
exit for the foul. 

The former is obtained by the large supply of 
air artificially warmed (by furnace, hot-water, or 
occasionally steam) passing through apertures in 
the floor or skirting of the rooms, through tin 
pipes of large diameter. The latter is secured 
generally by gathering very large flues (made of 
boards smoothly planed and fitted) from the 
upper portions of the rooms into a spacious air 
box in the roof, from whence the foul air is 
passed out into the external air by a simple 
ventiduct, that, although so well known in 


might be termed the chancel ; although, as the 
building was for Presbyterian use, that term 
would scarcely express the meaning. Under- 
neath the vestibule was the heating apparatus, 
having its smoke-pipe carried in iron up the 
centre of the tower, and opening into a chamber 
especially contrived just above the roof. Round 
this iron flue was built a wide shaft of half-brick 
thickness, also opening into the same receptacle. 
The warm air from the air-chamber attached to 
the furnace was admitted into the building in 
the floor of the central and side passages, 
through large apertures near the entrance; and 
at the other end, the floor of the apse being 
considerably elevated, the risers of the steps 
were perforated, and back of these was an in- 
closed box from which, under the floors, spacious 
air-drains were made leading into an exhaust- 
chamber below the tower floor. This opened 
into the shaft surrounding the smoke-flue, and 
thus the supply and exhaust were at the same 
end of the building. The action of the appa- 
ratus, when in full operation, was most simple 
and satisfactory. The warm air circulated across 
the building, its natural tendency being towards 
the opposite end (as all external doors opened 
only from the entrance end), and thence, passing 
through the openings under the apse, was drawn 
by the rapid upward draught of the column of 
air within the shaft surrounding the smoke-flue 
through the air-drains, and allowed to escape 
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into the ventilator at the top of the tower. This | 
ventilator was an Emerson’s ejector of large | 
size, its somewhat matter-of-fact appearance 
being partially concealed by a light canopy with | 
trellised sides, forming a finish to the roof of the | 
tower. 

The situation of the building was exposed, and 
the winter extremely cold, the town in which 
the church in question had been erected being 
in the western part of the state of New York; 
and the cost of the whole building, including 
heating apparatus, was stated at something 
under 2,0001. 

It should be stated, that in snmmer time the 
same apparatus is usually made effective for 
ventilation (as was the case in the church just 
mentioned), only in lieu of warm air from the 
furnace-chamber, cold air from without is ad- 
mitted through the same apertures, whilst the 
upward current of air is set in motion by a ring | 
of gas-pipe perforated with small jets, circling 
the inner surface of the exhaust shaft, a few feet 
above the floor, which, when ignited, suffices to 
effect the purpose. In nearly all eases, both 
public and private buildings possessed contri- 
vances for rendering the warming apparatus of | 
winter available for cooling currents of air 
during hot weather. 

There is yet another mode of heating in fre- 
quent use in America, which, in large buildings, 
factories, hotels, &c., has been employed with 





| were, 


ments were, when visited six or seven years ago, 
the best to be seen in the United States. They 
however, similar in principle to the 
methods before detailed, excepting that the fresh 
warm air was admitted from apertures in the 
upper part of the reoms and passages, and 
drawn off from the floors. The habits of the 
unfortunate patients were stated to render this 
necessary, as any one acquainted with their 
management can readily understand. 

Note should be made of a weather-strip, in 
almost universal use, which exeludes cold air 
from the bottom of outside doors. This is 
simply a strip of hard wood, the width of the 
door, hinged em the outside a little above the 
bottem, and vided on the underside with 
spiral springs, fitting into recesses cut on the 
face of the dear. When opened, the springs 
force the strip eutwards, and thus lift it over the 
threshold ; but, when the doer is closed, the 
ends of the strip catch against stops fitted to 
the jambs, and press it tightly down below the 
bottom of the doer. This very simple and effi- 
eacious article is in such commen demand that 
many shrewd Yankees go about from house to 
house fitting the strips to the doors, and 
charging so mamy cents per foot for the con- 
trivance, which is patented, and forms, doubt- 
less, a source of considerable profit to all 
parties concerned. As far as memory serves, it 
was called 





advantage. Steam from a boiler placed where 
most conveniently accessible, is «admitted | 


into thin cases of corrugated metal -—copper | 


strip, for making doors and windows tight,’ and 
| maigiht be introdmeed here with ad@wantage. 
The uniform size of the building lots in New | 


“Weotherspoon’s patent weather- | 


“tea-room’”’) the entire width of the house, and 
opening from the middle room by wide and lofty 
sliding double doors filled with ornamental glass. 
Above these rooms the great depth of the house 
gives a large space between the bedrooms for 
closets, dressing-rooms, &c., which are lighted 
by a well opening from the roof, and round 
which windows are inserted im the several 
closets, &c., requiring light. The top of this 
shaft or well projects considerably above the roof, 
with glass sides, and with the top opening into 
a ventilater; so that when properly constructed, 
the same arrangement serves for ventilation as 
well as light. The bottom is frequently made 
to assist in giving light to the central parlour by 
having a panel in the ceiling, of ground and 
tinted glass, immediately below the opening, the 
height of the rooms allowiag many ornamental 
features to carry out this effect, such as false 
ceilings with recessed panels, flat domes, &c. 
But this shaft would be imsmficient to convey 
much direct light, on account of the great height 
of the building, unless assisted by some mecha- 
nical contrivance. In most heuses this is secured 
by having reflecting surfaees set at angles on the 
unbroken side of the shaft, which serve to in- 
crease the amount of light to a remarkable 
extent. They are made of tinned corrugated 
metal, highly polished, and covered with plate 
glass, set in metal frames, and made so as to 
occupy the whole width of the shaft, and extend- 
| ing a third to a half of the depth. When set at 
| @ proper angle, the light from abeve is refracted 
| in such a direction as is required, and in great 





they should be, but cheapness generally causes | York, and all other American towns, has given | |heights they are made to refract one to the 
iron to be substituted. These cases are pat | rise to many peculiarities of plan, some of which | | other, and so transmit the rays to any particular 


together upright in metal stands of open work, | are well worth noting. A “street lot” means | | spot. 


more or less ornamental, each case a few inches | 
from the other, and in size and number, accord- 
ing to the amount of heating surface required. 
Underneath these (or when placed in a recess, 
at the side) cold air is brought in copiously from 
without, and passing over the corrugations of 


25 ft. front, by 100 ft. in depth; an “avenue 
| lot,” the same frontage, by about 125 ft. In 
New York, all the streets in-the upper or new 
part of the city run east and west, all the 
avenues north and south. The avenues are of 
great width, the streets less, but are amply | 


Similar reflectors are extensively used to 
increase the amount of light in back rooms, 
'counting-houseg, &c., and in the clear, cloud- 
less atmosphere of America, where no floating 
smuts dim the surface of such appliances, they 
are of great utility; how far the smoke of our 
large towns would militate against their general 


the cases, becomes sufficiently heated to circulate | wide ; and every tenth street is of the same | introduction here, is a question experiment only 


warmth through the apartment. It will be seen, 

however, that ‘unless the ventilation is thorough | 
the heat would be d dry and easily overdone from | 
these steam-supplied cases, but the system has 
its advocates, and may frequently be seen in 
New York and elsewhere. Dr. Reid, of venti- 
lating celebrity, made a professional visit to 
America, but left no recognized proofs of his 
proficiency other than in availing himself of this 
appliance to warm a banking-honse in New 
York, by placimg the steam cases against 
window openings, so that the sash being opened 
at pleasure, the cold air would be warmed in its 
passage through the cases into the reom. The! 
result, however, was nothing deserving much 
notice, and some significant hints were made of | 2 
the costly experiments indulged in, before the | 
matter was arranged to the late doctor's satis- 
faction. 

Gas is wsed occasionally for heating purposes. 
The ordinary gas stove, and the ornamental 
grate for the inflammation of Asbestos, are the 
same as in use here. For cooking purposes a 
simple contrivance is in common use, which is | 
admirably adapted to a nursery. A cylinder i is | 
fitted over the ordinary gas-burner, supported | 
by some simple metal bracket, having the upper | 
end covered with wire gauze, and the lower per- | 
forated. A triped is placed above this to receive 
the vessel to be heated, and the gas lighted 
above the gauze. The effect is, that atmospheric 
air, mixing in the cylinder with the gas, the 
flame i is soft and broken, like that from ignited 
spirit, and the bottom of the saucepan or ‘kettle 
is unblacked. The same apparatus is used in| 
hotel bars to heat the water, and is much better | 
than the dirty process that may be seen in the | 
coffee-rooms of our railroad stations and other 
places. 

One more item connected with heating should 
be noticed. The Americans are well-known 
lovers of hot cakes for breakfast, tea, and sup- 
per, different preparations of flour, buckwheat, 
and Indian corn, forming dishes of great delicacy 
and variety. In a celebrated lunatic asylum, 
near Boston (and very probably in many hotels | 
and other establishments), there is a huge 
griddle of soap stone, heated underneath, and 
upon this the batter is poured, and the cakes are | 
cooked to perfection, without butter or grease of | 
any description. The nature of the stone pre- 
vents articles from sticking, and makes a more 
wholesome dish of these celebrated Yankee 
delicacies. Fish is also cooked in the same | 
way. The whole building in question (the| 
Somerville Asylum), deserves more extended | 
notice, for its heating and ventilating arrange- 


| 





‘ance and inside decoration upon one lot ; 





| width, or nearly so, as the avenues, 

Land being so valuable, every man tries to 
make as much as he can out of his lot; and | 
hence it is no uncommon thing to find two 
houses of costly magnificence of outside appear- 
being, 
in fact, but 124 ft. each in width, Many others 
are placed three upon two lots, or four upon 
three, and so on; but the New York house 
proper is 25 ft. front upon a lot 100 ft. in depth. 


Grand houses are, of course, built upon several | 
| parlours a comparatively inexpensive affair. 


lots, and frontages of great size may be seen ; 
but when this is the case, the mansions differ in 
no essential particulars from houses of similar 
dimensions in London or Paris. The genuine | 
25 ft. front house is, however, almost sui generis. 
In the first place it is of enormous depth, 60 ft., 
70 ft.,even 90 ft. of the lot being given up to the 
house ; for the Americans love grand parlours; | 


and, as the rooms are seen in their best magnifi- | 
| cence by gas-light, 


the small court-yard thus 
left is of no great consequence. 


It is in admitting daylight into these dispro- | 


portionately long rooms that Yankee contrivamee 
is well display ed. Of course, windows, t 

of great size back and front, would barely suf- 
fice, and therefore various modes of “ inter- 
lighting ” have been introduced. It should first 
be remarked that these houses are of two kinds, 


| chairs, and a couch, by way of furniture, 





“English basement,” as they are called, and the 
“high stoup.” In the former (which is more 
modern than the other) the house is entered 
| Upon nearly a level, the dining-room being in 


! front, and the kitchens and offices behind, with 


| the cellars underneath. From the hall- door the 
| principal staircase leads to the parlours on the 
story above, the bedrooms being on upper floors 
in the usual manner. The hall-door usually 
opens into a vestibule, from which the staircase 
opens direct ; the passage to the dining or living 
room and domestic offices being shut off by a 
door. The other house resembles this, excepting 
that a high flight of broad stone steps leads up 
to the hall-door, and the reception-rooms are 
upon the entrance-floor. The onter landing on 
top of these steps is called a stoup. 

In the narrow houses the hall is dispensed 
with, a vestibule opening directly into the front 
room, and the staircase is usually midway in the 
hall, to allow rooms the full width of the build- 
ing in the rear. 

The arrangement of the parlours almost always 
consists of two rooms of equal size, divided only 
by columns (generally of sca; gliola ,—the tin 
pipes conveying hot air to the upper rooms often 
occupying the hollow of the pillar), with a third 
room at back (ealled in New Yerk parlance a 


| can satisfy. 

This great depth of houses in American towns 
affords an opportunity for exceedingly comfort- 
‘able arrangements of the chamber-floors. The 
| bedrooms are always large and lofty, and in a 
| very large house each bedroom is of still more 
ample size and proportion, the number being but 
little inereased by the enlarged area of the 
| building. American houses are so replete with 
| conveniences in this respect, that householders 
find the farnishing of all their rooms bnt their 


The principal bedrooms -always have large 
closets, with ing wardrobes, drawers, <c., 

between the front and back, with alsoa vestibule 
| opening between each, and greatly assisting to 
| air the apartments. Each room also always ‘has 
a large dressing-closet, with marble slab, washing- 
| basin, hot and cold water, and if not a full-sized 
bath, almost always a foot or sponge bath. The 
bedroom itself needs only the bed and a few 
for all 
in the dressing-closets 


toilet requisites are 
atéached. 

In summer time the floors are covered with 
Indian matéimg ; and as there are no obstructive 
pieces of large furniture to remove, this can be 
taken up, and the floors washed and swept, as 
often as is wished. 

In all these houses the grates and fenders are 
fixtures, as well as the gas and heating arrange- 
ments, so that a tenant has only actual furniture 


|tobringin. As the Americans are great lovers of 


change, and usually move at least every two or 
three years, this is a desideratum. All leases 
date from the Ist of May, and it is amusing to 
see nearly the whole population migrating from 
one house to another, to the great profit of the 
carmen who remove the goods, and of farniture 
dealers, whose ware, it may be imagined, does 
not last any longer for such frequent changing 
about. 

The great depth of such houses gives not only 
ample space upon the bed-room floors, but allows 
also the domestic offices to be roomy and conve- 
nient. Back of the kitchen is always a large 
wash-room, usually an extension of the kitchen 
itself, without any division between. This is 
furnished with a wooden trough, wide and deep, 
and 12 ft. or 14 ft. in length, divided into three 
or four divisions, with hot and cold water laid 
on to each, and a plug to let the contents 
run off. Nearly all families do their lamndry 
work at home: hence every convenience that 
ingenuity can contrive may be found in this de- 
partment of the domestic offices. The spacious 





cellar below, in some houses, or more frequently 
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the upper floor in others, afford a large drying- 
room in wet weather; and when this is at the 
top of the house, a lift is always contrived to 
carry up the things. The American washing- 
machines are well known here; but ladies say 
it is yast as well that the American wash-board 
in universal use has not been introduced, for 
though it saves the time and the hands of the 
wash-women, it quickly wears out the clothes. 
Most of the best houses in New York have a 
billiard-room. This is often on the upper story, 
and is always large, lofty, and well lighted. One 
indispensable feature is a “lift” leading from 
the butler’s pantry, so that “ sherry cobblers,”’ 
| ice-water, Cigars, and other luxuries usually ap- 
preciated by gentlemen may be quickly sent up 
without requiring a servant to run up and down 
stairs. A room of this character in a private 
house well known to the writer was replete with 


such conveniences. Speaking-tubes led to the 
|rooms below, and a little box of blank cards and 
|a pencil were handy to the door of the lift, so 
|that, the signal being given to the servant 
| below, the card with the want written thereon 


dropped into its receptacle, and down went the | 


| tray, presently to re-ascend freighted as per 
order. 
All hotels, and many large private houses, are 
fitted with the “ Annunciator” in lieu of bells. 
| This differs from the machinery employed in our 
| large new-erected hotels, and consists of a frame 
| Situated in the office, on the face of which small 
|half-circular discs are suspended, each one 
| covering the number of the room painted on the 
| surface of the dial behind. When a bell-pull is 
| drawn down in any apartment, a bell is struck 
| by the machine, and the half-circular disc turns 
| over, revealing the number of the room, and this 





showing what is under the Floor. 





remains exposed until a handle is turned by the 
attendant in the office, which is not done until 
the bell has been answered and the order 
, attended to. Jackson’s annunciator used to be 
‘considered the best, and the charge for the 
machine was at the rate of about 11. for each 
room with which connexion was made. 

The universal use of sliding, instead of folding 
doors, should be remarked. Their advantages 
are numerous over our manner of closing large 
internal openings. The doors run into double 
partitions on either side upon metal ways at 
bottom, usually handsomely plated, the weight 
of the doors being carried by suspension over- 
head by means of large flanged wheels traversing 
‘upon a metal bar, and extending the whole 
| width of opening and door. The lock fittings 
are of course adapted to this mode of closing, 
the lock-bolt consisting of a hook which drops 
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into a socket within the plate upon the other 
side. Americans go to great expense with their 
locks, knobs, and other fittings for doors and 
windows ; the night latch entrusted to discreet 
young men is not there a formidable weapon of 
defence, but a neat little instrument of steel not 
much larger than a watch-key, and usually worn 
as such. 

Staircases are uniformly handsome, with 
heavily moulded polished rails, newel posts, and 
balusters. Black walnut is rather the favourite 
material. An effective arrangement may often 
be seen, by which the great length of side wall 
in the large, long sitting-rooms, is made less 
bare and tame. KRecesses between the fireplace 
and end walls are left, corresponding in width 
with the windows, and are filled with plate-glass 
mirrors, and hung with upholstery to match the 
window curtains. A sitting-room of a well- 
known American author is recalled to memory 
as possessing this feature, and very pleasant 
and liveable the apartment looked. 

Instead of Venetian shades, nearly all the 


nsists of three sides of a square with a semi- 
circular head. Many of the ovals are finished 
with the coats of arms of the persons repre- 
sented, the name and title of the individuals 
being given in Latin below. Altogether, the 
variety of modes of bordering engravings is not 
the least interesting part of the instruction con- 
veyed. The back-grounds, too, are a study in 
themselves. We may see that the now inevitable 
curtain and the column crept in two hundred 
years ago. A rich heavy curtain, fastened in 
festoons, with tassels tossed high in air by the 
action of a very high wind, which appears to 
have curiously prevailed in the chambers of 
most princes, is another favourite back-ground. 
Many, however, are quite plain. 

The earliest engraver represented is Philip 
Thomassin, born 1536, of whom Evelyn wrote,— 
“His labours are worthy of eternity, so excellent 
was his choice, so accurate his graver.” But 
one example is given of this artist, “The Dis- 
| cussion on the Holy Sacrament,” after Raffaelle. 


hon and flowers mixed ; and a further variety 





windows are fitted with folding blinds, light, | There are, however, ten specimens of the power 
and of French polished hard wood, shutting into|of his pupil, the next master, James Callot 


boxes in the reveals of the windows, like our 
ordinary shutters. 

It will be admitted that in all these addenda 
to a house, American landlords leave much less 
than ours do for a tenant to introduce; and 
although the rents are exorbitantly high, there 
are (or were, alas!) no taxes for an occupant 
not being an owner to pay, and therefore upon 
the whole you get the worth for your money. 

In New York, before the present unsettled 


times, a good house in the upper part of the} himself acquainted by joining a company of| modern architects to inspect. 


city, 25 ft. frontage, and four stories high, 
could readily command two hundred to two 


| (1593). 

This artist executed 1,480 etchings, notwith- 
| standing that his death took place when he was 
| only forty-three years old, from which we may 

learn how much industry bears upon success. 
No engraver has reached a greater popularity 
than this artist, and many collectors reject all 
| works previous to his. The specimens chosen 
| comprise his celebrated set of four pieces repre- 
|senting the gipsy life with which he made 


Bohemians when he left his father’s honse at 
| twelve years of age to study in Italy, “The 


— 





in different designs. Seven examples are given 
of his manner, all being portraits of English 
celebrities, after Vandyck. It is in some of 
these that the column and curtain first find 
footing. 

Giles Rousselet, in due chronological order, is 
next represented by three engravings, the “ Dead 
Christ in the Lap of the Virgin,” after Annibal 
Carracci, “ Sibille Hellesponticque,” and “ Sibille 
Cymeriene ;” and is followed by the “ Works of 
Mercy,” of the friend and pupil of Claude, Sebas- 
tian Bourdon. Francis Poilly, whom Strutt 
pronounced one of the most skilful artists in the 
management of the graver that France ever 
produced, is laid under contribution for three 
subjects, —“‘ The Flight into Egypt,” with an 
angel strewing flowers, after Guido Reni, a 
feathery, flowery work, we should pronounce 
more thoroughly French than any yet men- 
tioned ; a “ Holy Family,” after Sebastian Bour- 
don; and the “Marriage of St. Catharine.” 
Twelve specimens mark the popular apprecia- 
tion of the next master, Gerard Edelinck (1627). 





He is believed never to have used the point, the 
| graver being his only implement of manipula- 
|tion. We must point out two of his portraits. 
| First, that of “Jules Hardouin Mansart,” after 
| Rigaud, the superintendent of the king’s edifices, 
| and architect of Versailles, who is seated before 
|a background composed of rich drapery, tied up 
|with enormous tasselled cords, and a large 
‘column. His flowing wig and velvet clothing, 
| his point lace cravat, and riband and star dan- 
| gling from his neck, are an expression of sump- 
|tuousness that it must be mortification for 
The second ex- 
ample is that of the wife of M. Claude Helyot, 
décédée & Paris, 1862. She is looking up to 


hundred and fifty guineas a year, and in some/ Parterre of the Garden of Nancy,” “The Great | heaven, and holding a crucifix close below her 
favoured localities even as high as three hun-| Miseries of War,” in a set of eighteen pieces;|chin, as though she had but just removed it 


dred. The larger houses were seldom to be| “The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” “View of| from her lips. 


The expression of this face will 


had excepting by purchase, and the prices would | the Louvre,” “The Hunt,” “The Massacre of the | haunt any one who looks upon it: such inten- 


vary from four thousand guineas upwards. 








Innocents,” and “The Miracle of St. Mansuy.” 
They, perhaps, show as well as any other selection 


could have done his great versatility and facility | 
| Edelinck, whose one work exhibited has been 
| deemed worthy of the supposition of material 


|of expression of feeling. The last-mentioned 


THE FRENCH ENGRAVINGS IN THE | example has given rise to much discussion and 


FREE LIBRARY, LIVERPOOL, 


| criticism, and the compilers of the catalogue 


Tuar good deeds are like good seeds, and bear | Vie et les Ouvrages de Jacques Callot,’ describes it 


abundant fruit, we have new proof in the num- | 
ber of presentations and loans made to the| 
public by means of the Free Library, Liverpool. | 
Several fine paintings by modern artists are of 
especial interest. These have been presented 
by various individuals. But it is the loan of 
French engravings, by Mr. Percy M. Dove, that 
we are about to describe particularly. A selec- 
tion from the school of the Low Countries pre- 
ceded the present exhibition; and the German 
and Italian schools will be doubtless illustrated 
after the present collection is removed. By 
these means, students and other inquirers will 
be instructed not only in the various mannerisms 
of the different masters, but in the more consi- | 
derable points of departure of the schools. The | 
managers of the present loan have compiled a 
sufficiently satisfactory catalogue, and prefaced | 
it with an explanatory description of the different | 
modes of engraving,—etching, line engraving, 
etching and line engraving combined, mezzo- 
tinto, and aqua-tinta. And seeing that the 
examples of each manner are representations of | 
celebrated pictures, and portraits of the most | 
eminent men and women in French history, they | 


in six pages of closely printed matter. 

A couple of illustrations of Karl Audran, and 
one of Michael Lasne, bring us to the works of 
another luminary in art, Claude Lorrain. One 
of the examples exhibited, “ L’Enlévement 
d’Europe,” was formerly in the possession of 
Queen Charlotte,—a circumstance we record to 
mark the esteem in which the etchings of this 
artist are held, every plate being eagerly bought 
up and held as the choicest ornament of the 
best collections. An impression of “The Cow- 
herd” is given, that was made before a small 
bird seated on a branch of a tree was covered by 
a light cloud in subsequent copies, this dis- 
tinction marking the extra rarity of the plate. 
In the same way “The Setting Sun” has ad- 
ditional interest because it is “‘an impression 
before the corners were rounded.” Claude Mel- 


sity of loving worship must move the coldest 
soul. 


We pass over the next John 


engraver, 


|assistance from his brother, and come to the 
| point out that Meaume, in his “ Recherches sur la | twenty-four examples selected from the burin of 


| Robert Nanteuil (1630). This artist was patron- 
|ised by Louis XIV., whose portrait he had 
| painted and engraved, and it was through his 
|influence that the monarch issued the decree 
|that gave engraving the same rank as other 
fine arts. Like Callot, he died early; but 
he has left proof of his industry in eighteen 
| historical subjects and 216 portraits. Louis 
|created him keeper of the engravings of the 
|royal cabinet, to which newly-made office he 
affixed a pension of 1,000 livres. Most of his 
portraits are finished as ovals, to which is 
| attached a tablet for inscriptions. Stephen 
| Picart (1631), Claudine Bousonnet Stella (1634), 
| William Valet (1636), are represented by one 
work each. It might have been some encourage- 
ment to female artists to have seen a greater 
|appreciation of Mdlle. Stella manifested in a 
larger selection from her works, especially as 


lan, of whom it was said that “his men have; M. Watelet places her at the head of female 
character and his women grace,” is the next| engravers. A “ Holy Family,” after N. Poussin, 


master whose life-work is indicated. 
differs from that of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, from his adoption of a new mode of 


working, using no cross-strokes, and relying only | by fourteen plates. 
His cele-| by this artist that will return again and again 


on a single line for all his effects. 


His style | many of whose works she engraved, is the subject 
| exhibited. 
| the work of Anthony Masson, who is represented 


A much larger value is placed upon 


There is one of the portraits 


are justified in the belief that the collection will | brated “ Face of Christ,” called the “ Sudarium,” to the mind’s eye, like that of Madame Helyot. 


afford rational pleasure to the public. 

As the room in which the selection was exhi- | 
bited is only capable of holding about 180 frames, | 
it was necessary to confine the examples to those | 
of the best artists. In Huber’s “Ecole de 
France,” there are 375 engravers mentioned ; 
and there have been besides these about sixty 
painters who engraved. It being, therefore, 
impossible to represent the entire school, it was 
resolved to illustrate the greatest period of 
French engraving, that of the brilliant reign of 
Louis XIV., and to add a few specimens of 
the condition of the art before and after that 
period, to indicate its progression. 

Looking at the exhibition collectively, it is 
apparent that there have been successive 
fashions in the mode of finishing off engravings 
by borders. We see at one period they were 
finished with a little border of oval beading, 
having a square tablet for an inscription attached 
to it. At another, the border still represented 
beading, but was octagonal in form. Again, we 
see circular borders and square ones inclosing 
smaller squares. Another kind consists of paral- 
lelogramical borders of little roses, and of orna- 











is among the selected examples. The curiosity 
of this work consists in the fact that it is exe- 
cuted by a single spiral line, begun at the ex- 
tremity of the nose and continued until the whole 
face was finished. Cried Evelyn, in his rap- 
turous way, “‘ Who has not beheld with admira- 
tion the incomparable burin of Claudius Mellan ? 
The “ Sudarium” is a prodigy of his rare art 
and invention, because it is wholly new and per- 
formed with admirable dexterity.” With a single 
example from Pierre Daret (1610) we are intro- 
duced to the works of John Morin. This master 
used dots and strokes in his plates, and finished 
his subjects off in a beading-like outline of an 
octagonal form. The portraits exhibited do not 
give the hands of his sitters. There are seven 
specimens, six of which are portraits, of which 
that of John Peter Camus, “ Episcopo de Belley,” 
is particularly vigorous. The works of the next 
master on the walls, Pierre Lombart, are quite 
different in their treatment. In his portraits, 
he shows much more of his subject, following 
the examples of Vandyck, perhaps, many of 
whose paintings he engraved, and finishes them 
off with oblong borders of flowers and ornament 


It is that of William de Brisacier, known by the 
name of the Grey-headed Man. The armour, 
the point-lace, the hair, and indeed every detail 
by this artist are marvels; but in this instance 
the beautiful scanty luminous white hair is 
nothing less than a miracle of art. Dumesnil, 
the French art-critic, writing of this print, says, 
“One can tell the complexion of this man; we 
feel, as it were, the lightness of his beautiful 
grey hair, while his collar appears to be indubi- 
tably real lace.” And Strutt, dwelling upon its 
beauties, says, ““ No one who has not seen and 
examined it can form an idea adequate to its 
singular merit.” Those unable to realize the 
preciousness of this work will best rise to an 
appreciation of it by trying to do likewise. Those 
better skilled will best esteem it. Masson is 
believed to have worked in a manner the reverse 
of that commonly practised. Instead of moving 
his graver, he held it fast and still, and moved, 
instead, the plate with his left hand. His por- 
traits are principally large ovals, with branches 
and laurels proceeding from the base in both 
directions. But a more prolific artist than 








any yet mentioned was ushered on to the 
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stage, 1637. Sebastian Le Clerc is said to have 
executed 3,000 plates. He was, besides, an 
architect and mathematician, and professor of 
perspective in the Academy Royal de Paris. Of 
this large amount of industry and learning, one 
example only is given by Mr. Dove, or those 
whom he entrusted with the selection, “The 
Apotheosis of Isis.” But one example, too, is 
given of Charles Simonneau the Elder (1639), 
notwithstanding he has the reputation, like the 
Admirabile Crichton, of having excelled in every- 
thing he did. Gerard Audran (1640) is more 
popular. It was of this artist that Le Brun said, 
in his case engraving embellished painting. 
Waielet also observed that he seemed to have 
painted with the point and the graver, so much 
did his works present the ease and facility of 
the brush; and Strutt places him, without any 
reservation, at the head of historical engravers. 
Two martyrdoms, those of St. Agnes and St. 
Lawrence, “The Death of St. Francis,” ‘“ The 
Judgment of Solomon,” and “The Preservation 
of the Young Pyrrhus,” are the chefs-d’ euvre 


which and the arm of his chair the rich folds of 
some heavy drapery have fallen is especially 
noticeable for freedom and vigour. The emi- 
nence attained by a contemporary, John George 
Wille (1717) is exhibited; in thirteen selections. 
His satins are considered matchless in their 
execution; and his ‘Death of Cleopatra,” ex- 
emplifies his facility in this respect very admi- 
rably. Some of this artist’s pieces are in the 
form of three sides of a square, with a semi- 
circular head. His “ School-mistress,” and other 
small portraits, are in square, broad beading. 
like borders, Three single pieces, ‘ Maria, 
Princess of Poland,” “Diana and Acteon,” and 
“La Foueni au Pillage,” represent as many 
artists,—J. M. Tardieu, D. Sornique, and P. F. 
Basan ; the latter is known to have executed 
450 prints. Six fine examples are given of the 
etchings of Antoine Mareenay de Ghuy (1723), 
one of the most successful of the imitators of 
Rembrandt, and three of J. J. Boisseau, another 
follower of the same great painter. The 
“ Coopers in a Wine Cellar,” by the last engraver, 





selected as specimens of the powers of one whom | is an admirable specimen of an artist whose 
Basan calls, to give one further eulogium, the prints are allowed to form an epoch in the his- 
Raffaelle and Rubens of engraving in France. tory of engraving with the dry point. 

“The Three Maries at the Tomb,” after| The mannerism of P. F. Charpentier (1730), the 
Carracci, place Jean Louis Roullet before the bar | originator of a new method of aqua-tinta, is 
of posterity. Sir Nicholas Dorigny (1657), who shown in his “Industrious Fishers.” The re- 
came to England in 1771, to engrave the car- maining selections are single and dual examples 
toons of Raffaclle, at Hampton Court, and whose | of the workmanship of Halbou, Cathelin, Pelle- 
prints are considered the best copies we have of | tier, Tellard, Denon, the maniére grignotée of 
some of them, is represented by a “Cupola in | Viehl, Bervic, Desnoyers, and Dupont. The fine 
Rome,” after Domenichino. The catalogue states | engraving of the full-length portrait of the first 
that he studied the great masters of Italy for Napoleon, in his imperial robes and crown of 
twenty-eight years. Such a length of proba- | laurel-leaves, after Gerard, has made the name 
tionary study should have insured him more | of Augustin Louis Boucher Desnoyers familiar to 
distinctive recognition, if time be a good | many besides collectors. 
teacher. However, there are other artists who| We have thus faintly indicated the nature of 
have been obliged to be dismissed in the same the feast to which Mr. Dove has liberally invited 


summary fashion, for want of space. Gaspar 
Duchange, Pierre Drevet, Antoine Trouvain, 


John Audran, Nicolas Henri Tardieu, Nicolas | 


Edelinck, are but recognised with a similar 
short measure, notwithstanding that the latter 


engraved Philip, Duke of Orleans, on horse- | 


back, with considerable spirit. A portrait of 
Margaret Becaille, widow of Maximilian Titon 
(foundress, with her husband of the Convent des 
Dames Hospitaliers de ]‘Ordre de St. Augustin a 
St. Mandé), is the more noticeable of two ex- 
amples of Louis Desplaces (1682). Michael 


Dossier (1684), Charles Dupuis (1685), and | 
Louis Surugue (1695), are cited just to make | 


one bow and depart, to make the links in the 
chain perfect; and then Pierre Drevet, jun. 
(1697) ,° is cordially recognised. Ten specimens 
of his portraits are given. They are especially 
admired for the fidelity with which hair, point- 
lace, and ermine ave rendered. Huber says it is 
impossible to examine his portrait of Bossnet, 
Bishop of Meaux, without astonishment. That 
of Cardinal Dubois, in a sitting posture, with 
an envelope in his hand addressed “ Au Roy,” 
before a background of drapery drawn up like 
velvet sails, with cordage of gold, is truly a) 
superb performance; and those of Samuel 
Berzard, counsellor of state; Robert de Cotte, | 
architect to the king; Antoninus Portal, Nicho- | 
las Boileau, Ludovicus Augustus Dombarum 


Princeps, Charles Gaspard, Louis Henri de! 
Bourbon and Louis Alexandre de Bourbon, Comte | 


de Toulouse, can scarcely be considered less so. 
Louis Gerard Scotin (1690), who worked for a 
long time in this country, is represented by his 
“ Birth of Adonis.” Bernard Lepicie (1699), who 
was likewise employed for years here; John 
Haussart (1700), and Laurent Cars (1702) usher 
in anew century. <A portrait of the celebrated 
Madame de Clairon, in the character of “Medea,” 
represents the last-named artist. 

Fine examplks are given of John Danullé 
(1703), portraits of Catharine Mignard, Mdile. 
Pelissier; D. Monnette, painter, with a towel 
cap on his head and his hand up and finger 
pointed, as though listening to something he can 
hear through his open chamber-window; M. 
de Nesuer ; and a “ Bacchanalian Féte.” After 
Rembrandt, Jacques Philippe le Bas (1708) was 
the first artist who made copions use of the dry 
point: a proof, after Teniers, of “ Flemish Re- 
joicings,” aud “Le Chasseur Fortuné,” have 
been selected from his numerous works ag ex- 
amples of lis striking touch, and life and grace. 
One piece only of the work of J. Moyreau (1712) 
is shown ; and only two specimens are given of 
the very astonishing powers of J. J. Balechou 
(1715). His portrait of Charles Rollin, the emi- 
nent historian, seated in a black silk habit, with 
pen in one hand, and the other extended towards 
some books on a writing-table before him, over 


'the public. The workmanship and industry of 
fifty-nine artists in one particular branch, ex- 
tending over a period of two centuries of time, 
is laid out in one view. We may mark the 
gradual phases through which the art of en- 
graving has passed from the days of Thomassin 
| to those of Dupont, the mannerisms and fashions 





that came in and went out again, and the main 


distinctions that separate this French school | 


Amongst the lines recently opened, may be 
mentioned the two branches from Twiekenham on 
the Windsor line of the South-Western Rail way,— 
the one, the Thames Valley Railway, serving 
Hampton, Sunbury, and Halliford,—and the other 
the Twickenham and Kingston line, serving 
Teddington, Hampton Wick and Norbiton near 
Kingston; the Mid-Kent line to Croydon; the 
Crystal Palace High-level line; and the line 
from Sutton to Epsom Downs. Amongst the 
more important lines in progress, of those sanc- 
tioned before 1865, is the more direct route to 
Sutton and Epsom Downs, from London Bridge. 
This line, for which, together with that for South 
London, a large extension of the London Bridge 
Station is being made, runs parallel with the 
Greenwich line for some distance, and then passes 
by Peckham, Denmark-hill, Dulwich, Streatham, 
Mitcham, and Carshalton, to Sutton. It has 
junctions with the lines that it intersects ; which, 
as existing, are the London, Chatham, and 
Dover main line, the Orystal Palace line, the 
Balham and Croydon, the Wimbledon and 
Croydon,and theCroydon andEpsom. From Peck- 
ham, or Denmark-hill, the South London branch 
extends past Brixton to the London, Chatham, 
and Dover line, which starts from the Victoria 
Station; and between the Battersea Park and 
Wandsworth-road stations, and westward to 
Clapham Junction, sundry lengths of viaduct 
are in progress, having some relation with the 
widening of the railway bridge, and with the: 
buildings that have just risen up on the Middlesex 
side; but which lines cannot here be allotted, 
unless guessingly, to either company. The 
traffic of the Crystal Palace High-level line at 
present converges from the Ludgate-hill and 
Victoria Stations to Brixton; but the Ludgate- 
hill traffic will shortly branch off from a point 
south of Walworth, and join the other traftic at 
Peckham Rye. From Peckham Rye there will 
be a direct route to Greenwich; and this last 
will have a junction with the North Kent line, 
which is intersected. From the Tunbridge line 
there will be a branch to Dartford,—a creat 
loop, in fact, to the North Kent. From Streat- 
ham, in the direction of the Merton and Wimble- 
don Station on the South-Western line, there 
will be a line which after a short distance will 























from others, with an ease which is seldom | be divided into two branches, one taking a 
within reach. The hanging deserves a word of | northward and the other a southward route to 
acknowledgment, none of the prints being out of | the same station. ‘ 

sight, over head, or on the ground. Wecordi-| North of the Thames, the chief lines in hand 
ally echo the sentiment of the committee,|are the Midland Railway, which starts from 
“ These works are lent for public enjoyment. It | King’s Cross, near the Great Northern, and has 
is hoped they will meet with public protection,” | a junction, vid Wilsdon, with the Great Western 
as well as that of the Abbé Maroles, quoted , and the North and South Western Junction, at 
nearly two centuries ago by Evelyn, and now, East Acton; the Edgeware, Highgate, and 
prefixed to the catalogue, which we have before London line; the Watford Junction, and the short 
mentioned :—“This curiosity {collecting of prints] branch to Muswell Hill and Alexandra Park ; 
I affected from my youth, preferring it even the Tottenham and Hampstead Junction ; and 
before paintings, fur which yet I have infinite | the Great Eastern line from the main line at 
/esteem; not only for that they are more propor- | Bethnal-green to Edmonton, and a line from 
‘tionate to my purse, but because they better Stratford to High Beech, the two latter lines 





| RATLWAYS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN 


become our libraries.’’ 








LONDON. 


Tue frequent publication of maps of London 
and the suburbs, showing the railways, is now 
| a necessity to those who have to move much about 
| the metropolis. The lines of railway are becoming 

so numerous, and their arrangement presents 
| itself with so much intricacy, that it is impos- | 
| sible, without a map, to disentangle the lines, | 
|and arrive at the position of jadging what are | 
| the advantages that they offer. Mr. Stanford’s 
| periodic issue, after each session of Parliament, 
,of his map showing lines in operation, lines 
| sanctioned previous to the last session, and those 
| sanctioned in that session, therefore constitutes 

an essential service rendered.* The map is 
| given to a scale of one inch to a mile; and a 
| portion of the metropolis extending from the 
| River Lea and Greenwich, eastward, to King’s- 
| cross and the Palace of Westminster westward, 
| is shown on the scale of two inches ; sothat such 
| a knot as is planned to occupy the ground between 
| Deptford, New Cross, and Rotherhithe, may be, 
by possibility, unravelled, and the threads there 
connected with their continuations, 








* “*A New Map of Railways and Miscellaneous Im- 

| provements sanctioned in 1865, also the Railways in 

Operation, aud those sanctioned before 1865; London 

and Ten Miles Around; accompanied by a List of the 

Plans numbered to correspond with this Map, and with 

the Private Bill Office List.” London: E. Stanford ; 
| Vacher & Sons; Letts & Co, August 10th, 1835, 














joined by one from Dalston passing by Waltham- 
stow. Besides these there are, better known, 
the extension of the Metropolitan Railway, the 
line connecting the Charing Cross with the 
London and North-Western Railway, and the City 
Branch of the North London. We have omitted 
to méntion a line from Hammersmith to Tarn- 
ham-green ; and one, joined by the other, from 
Acton-green on the North and South-Western 
Junction Railway, to Richmond. 

The lines sanctioned last session, if we except 
the Hornsey and Hertford branch of the Great 
Northern, and the Surrey and Sussex Junction, 
which last starts from a little beyond Croydon, are 
to be regarded chiefly as filling up short breaks in 
the system. Thelines include the Actonand Brent- 
ford, the East London (Thames Tunnel line) ; the 
Edgeware, Highgate, and London Junction with 
Tottenham and Hampstead Junction; the Ham- 
mersmith and Fulham ; the Tottenham to Winch- 
more-hill, and the Edmonton to Enfield Armoury , 
branches of the Great Eastern; the Millwall 
branch of the Blackwall line, to serve the Isle of 
Dogs; a line from Norbiton to Malden on the 
South-Western ; various short connexions of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover, and of the Lon- 
don and Brighton lines; the Metropolitan and 
St. John’s Wood Extension to Hampstead ; the 
North London, Highgate, and Alexandra Park ; 
and the Waterloo and Whitehall line. 

Miscellaneous Improvements sanctioned by 
Parliament in 1865, have their localities marked 
on the map. They include works in connexion 
with the Courts of Justice Concentration, the 
General Post Office, Hyde Park Gate Estate ; 
India Office Site and Approaches, and Public 
Offices Site and Approaches; the Metropolis 
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Sewage and Essex Reclamation, Regent’s Canal 
(Limehouse Basin), Saint Clement Danes Im- 
provement, West London Wharves and Ware- 
houses, Westminster Improvements, and White- 
chapel and Holborn Improvements. 

If Mr. Stanford should be able to keep his 
large Map of London posted up from year to 
year, both as to buildings and routes, on the 
same principle as he adopts in the publi- 
cation that we have noticed, he will be a 
public benefactor,—albeit the duty would not 
inappropriately be undertaken by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. A perfect map of 
London, added to and corrected each year, and 
stamped with the highest authority, should be 
generally procurable. Mr. Stanford certainly 
has done much to supply the want. 








THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


THE memorial committee have appointed an 
executive committee with authority to have the 
memorial erected according to the design ap- 
proved of by her Majesty, and under the arrange- | 
ments made by the acting committee. A design | 
for an equestrian statue of the Prince, surrounded | 
by groups of figures, by Mr. John Steell, R.S.A., | 
her Majesty’s sculptor for Scotland, has met with 
the royal approval, and is now being carried out. 
In making his design, Mr. Steell had in view 
several sites, but he gave preference to one in | 
the park, immediately adjoining Holyrood; and 
this site was approved of by her Majesty. It is 
situated on the slightly rising ground to the 
east of Holyrood Palace, and is about 100 ft. 
north from the roadway. The monument, which 
will be 35 ft. in height, will be a conspicuous 
object in the view of Holyrood Palace from 
several points. On the north and north-west, it 
will be visible from the Calton Hill, Regent-road, 
and from the railroad at Abbey Hill ; on the west 
from Dumbiedykes ; and on the south from the 
slopes of Arthur’s Seat and adjacent eminences. 

The memorial will consist of several stages 
rising from an oblong square platform mea- 
suring 24 ft. to 20 ft., and surrounded by 
an ornamental railing. On the substructure 
thus formed the equestrian statue will be 
placed. Mr. David Bryce, R.S.A., has been 
commissioned to carry out the architectural 
portion of the work. The Prince will be 
represented in the uniform of a field-marshal. | 
All the sculpture will be in bronze, and the 
pedestal and platform in Binny stone. The | 
panels of the upper stage of the pedestal are to | 
be filled with illustrations in alto-relief of inci- | 
dents in the life of the Prince. On the centre | 
of each side of the stage below that just de- 
scribed rests a group of Classic emblems, 
indicative of the tastes and pursuits of the 
Prince. Two of these groups will be executed 
by Mr. W. Brodie, and two by Mr. Handyside 
Ritchie. The groups on the angles of the base | 
have been assigned respectively to Mr. Steell, | 
Mr. Brodie, Mr. Clark Stanton, and Mr. George | 
Maccallam. It is intended to submit these 
groups for her Majesty’s approval. 











CONDITION OF GALASHIELS. 


A meEtING of the commissioners of police 
for the burgh has been held, to receive reports 
regarding the sanitary condition of the town 
from a committee appointed by the Board to 
make inquiry. The town having been divided 
into four districts, a report from each was read. 
The reports from the whole four divisions were 
very similar in character,—pig-styes abounding 
to a great exteni, many of them in close prox- 
imity to dwelling-houses in crowded localities ; 
while dung-heaps and accumulations of all 
sorts of filth, bad and broken drains, were more 
or less prevalent in all the districts. After a 
long discussion, in which it was regretted the 
Police Act was so vague and loose on what con- 
stituted a nuisance, and the powers to remove 
the same, it was ultimately resolved to issue a 
proclamation ordering the removal of all pig- 
styes when situated within 20 yards of any 
dwelling-house or street, and that within six 
days after the issuing of such proclamation ; 


OUT AND ABOUT: IN DERBYSHIRE. 


AN enthusiastic reader says, why do you not | 
show us the little panels you mentioned as in | 
the dining-room at Haddon; you hold a graver | 
in your hand as well as a pen and a press, and 
can surely do so if you like? Well, good 
reader, as you manifest so much interest in our 
ramblings and jottings, here they are, as well as 
we can draw them from two slight and hasty 
rubbings made with a little scraped lead from a 
pencil, for want of better materials. And this 
may lead to the remark, that it is desirable 
when rambling about the country that the 
visitor should always have with him a piece of 
heel-ball and some sheets of soft paper. To the 
student, one careful sketch is more beneficial 
than a dozen rubbings; but time will not always 
permit this, and, moreover, the object may be 
collection rather than study or practice with the 
pencil. The size of the Haddon knots is about 
7 inches over: their ingenuity and elegance are 





obvious. Bat we must get on. To pleasant | 
Rowsley and its quiet ancient inn, whence | 
Haddon and Chatsworth have been visited, we | 
must bid adieu, first mentioning, as a thing to | 
be seen before taking to the rail (to go a little | 
backwards), to Matlock, the Druidical circle, 
about seven miles off. This is on a hill known 
as Arbor Low, whence a good view may be) 
obtained, unless it should happen to rain, as it | 
did when we were there. Ye powers! how it | 
did rain, and how it did blow! ‘To stand on the | 
edge of the vallum was scarcely possible,—to | 
examine the ancient monument, quite so. The 


i 


vallum and ditch are tolerably perfect; the} 
stones, about thirty in number originally, are all | 


flat, and much worn, some of them almost to a 
point. Twothat we measured in the storm were 
about 11 ft. long. The diameter of the circle is 
perhaps 150 ft. Who shal! rightly tell its anti- 
quity? At any rate, here Jupiter and Apollo, 
under other names, were worshipped long and 
long before the Romans came to help to make 
Britain what it now is. A barrow may be 


| noticed hard by ; and in the neighbourhood are 
various mines. 


The richness of Derbyshire in 
coals, lead, barytes, iron, limestone, marbles, 
china stone, potter’s clay, slate, spar, zinc, and 
so on, is very great; about 7,000 hands are em- 
ployed in getting them. The stone walls loosely 
put together without mortar, used to divide 
the fields: the stones often gathered from the 
face of the land, form a striking feature of part 
of the county, and at times give a dry and un- 
interesting aspect. For protection’s sake and 
warmth in respect of the cattle, these division- 
walls occur very closely together, in the oddest | 
lines, and following the dip and rise of the land 
in parts so acutely as to take the shape of in-| 
verted arches. 

Of Matlock and Matlock Bath we shall stop | 
to say little beyond advising the landowners and | 
those concerned to exercise some control over 
the houses that are being built there. The river | 
should also have attention. Its condition at cer- | 
tain states of the weather is very unsatisfactory. 
The place, beautiful exceedingly as it is by | 
nature, is vuigarised by its common, tasteless | 
structures and the constant inpouring of excur- | 
sionists. As to the latter, however, the desire | 
all must feel that our mill-hands and others 
should have opportunities put within their reach 
of healthful, invigorating, intelligence-giving 
recreation, will prevent complaint or regret. A 
large building with four towers is being erected 
on the summit of one of the hills here, for an 
additional hydropathic establishment. Seen from 
all sides, its purpose is asked by every one 
approaching the place, and it thus serves as an 
immense advertisement. This would be equally | 
the case if its outline were less abominably | 
vulgar. The natural scenery of Matlock is| 
charming,—hills, trees, and rocks, with a river 
at the foot,—High Tor, Masson Low, and the 
Black Rocks. But of this and of the remarkable 
caverns these hills contain, and of the bubbling 
streams and tufa-bearing waters that have their 
origin in them, every one has heard :— 





** Where, as proud Masson rises rude and bleak, 
And with misshapen turrets crests the Peak, 
Old Matlock gapes, with marble jaws beneath, 
And o’er scar’d Derwent bends his flinty teeth ; 
Deep in wide caves below the dangerous soil, 
Blue sulphurs flame, imprison’d waters boil,” 


| dow than wall.” 





The rail, with a loop, carries us to Chester- 
field, to serve as a point of departure for 


wick is eight miles, from Hardwick to Bolsover 
three or four miles, and thence back to Chester- 
field may be called six miles. The church at 
Chesterfield is known by a great distortion. It 
used to be said of a somewhat celebrated Sussex 
town,— 


“ Proud Petworth; poor people ; 
High church ; crooked steeple.” 


But the crookedness there, now removed, was 
nothing to the crookedness of Chesterfield spire, 
which is an ugly abomination, and ought to be 
set right : the contemplation of it must have an 
effect on the taste and moral character of the 
town, giving, as it must do, a twist to the mind, 
and blunting the perception for thetrue. Some 
have been found te maintain that the spire was 
purposely thus formed (it is of timber covered with 
lead) ; but we may be sure this idea is erroneous : 
the old builders were much too wise to construct 
such an ugly and damaging object. The sun 
and the wind are doubtless the culprits. We 
shall hope to hear before long that the defect, 
long-standing as it may be, has been remedied. 
The interior of the church is very handsome; 
the tower-arches and the lofty arcade on each 
side of the chancel giving a fine effect to that 
end of the building ; saying nothing of the carved 
wood screen canopied on both sides, and some 
sixteenth century monuments interesting in 
respect of costume. 

The appearance of Hardwick on approaching 
it is very singular, and shows the literal truth of 
an old local saying: “ Hardwick Hall, more win- 
The front, in fact, is little more 
than mullions filled in with glass: the windows 
on the first floor lighting the picture-gallery, for 
example, are 20 feet high. Wearespeaking now 
of the “new” house, if the term may be used, 
the house built by our Countess of Shrewsbury 
before named, the noted Bess. The estate was 
part of her dower when she married Sir William 
Cavendish. The existing house was not hand- 
some enough for her, so a new one was built 
close by, and there they both stand pretty 
nearly as she left them; the new one an Eliza- 
bethan residence unmeddled with. The open 
work of the parapets of the towers takes the 
form in all parts of her initials, E.S. (Elizabeth, 
Countess of Shrewsbury), under a coronet. The 
great entrance-hall is lofty and light, but shows 
little architectural taste. The various rooms 
contain the furnitare of their time, large quan- 
tities of tapestry, some of it particularly good, 
and many interesting portraits. The dining- 
room has on the mantelpiece the date 1597, 
with the initials E. 8. 

There are reminiscences in the house of Mary 
Queen of Scots, of whom the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
between 1568 and 1584, had charge, though it 
seems doubtful if Mary ever occupied rooms in the 
present building. The furniture that belonged 
to her, now there, may have been brought either 
from the old house or from Chatsworth. In 
what is called the State Room, a noble apart. 
ment with a fine bay, the upper part of the walls 
all round is adorned with groups in relief, 
including Diana and a Stag-hunt, some of them 
being painted. The great feature, however, of 
this baronial residence internally is the picture 
gallery before alluded to, about 170 ft. in length, 
22 ft. wide, and 26 ft. in height, and containing 
some 170 portraits of men and women, mostly 
of the Elizabethan period or connected with the 
house of Cavendish. On the portrait of one of 
the latter appears the touching exclamation, 
“ Heu prisca fides!” Walking through this 
remarkable apartment, Queen Elizabeth in her 
power, Mary Stuart in her captivity, Lady Jane 


| Grey in her simplicity, the first Duke of Devon- 


shire in his elevation, the clever and Jesuitical 
Hobbes, flit past the mental vision in their habits 
as they lived. The world seems but a meeting- 
place for shadows that come and go. 

At Hardwick, as at Chatsworth, the young 
person who showed us through the rooms knew 
nothing whatever as to the subjects of the 
pictures or the painters of them. There was 
a private catalogue, it was said, but that 
was locked up. We fully appreciate the public 
service rendered by the Duke of Devonshire, 
in allowing this and his other noble houses 
and collections to be seen at all; but we 
would put it to his Grace, with the greatest 
respect and consideration, whether it would not 
be wise to enable visitors to see them effectively, 
and so to abetter end. A few printed lists in 


and in the event of any owner of such pig-stye | Hardwick Hall and Bolsover Castle, which may be | the rooms, or, better still, a small tablet under 


neglecting or refusing to remove the same, 
that steps at once be taken to prosecute the 
offenders. 





visited in one excursion, the distances being less | 


each picture, stating the subject and the painter's 


than Black’s very poor “ Guide to Derbyshire” | name, would make want of intelligence on the 


states them to be. From Chesterfield to Hard- 


part of the guides of less consequence. Again, 
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why should these guides be instructed to say to 
any visitor who may take out a pencil, “ No 


sketching is allowed?” Surely the Duke can | 


scarcely be aware that this is the case ? 

And now, driver, on to Bolsover Castle. As 
part of this pile has become the residence of a 
private individual, the Rev. John Hamilton Gray, 
admittance to the whole is not usually obtain- 
able without introduction, a regrettable circum- 
stance, the place being very curious. Its his- 
tory, to be didactic for a few minutes, is this. 
Soon after the Conquest, a castle was built 
here, where it seems just possible that an 
earlier stronghold had previously stood. The 


manor had been granted by the king to the | 


William Peveril of whom we have already heard, 
and by him or his successor the castle was 
erected. In the reign of Henry II., one of the 
Peverils committed a crime, and the castle came 
into the hands of the Crown, and so remained for a 
long time. It underwent sieges, and had troubles. 
In the reign of King John the castle was forti- 
fied against the Barons. Many vicissitudes fol- 
lowed ; the castle was granted to various per- 
sons, and, reverting to the Crown, was made over 
by King Edward VI. to that Lord Talbot who 
was afterwards sixth Earl of Shrewsbury. And 
now comes in our Bess of Hardwick again ; 


for, marrying the earl, she set to work to rebuild | 
Bolsover, and it was during the suspension of | 


the works here, in 1607, through frost, that she 


died. Her second son, Sir Charles Cavendish, | 
finished in 1616 what she had begun, and this is the | 


now inhabited building, a curious Elizabethan and 
Jacobean restoration of a Norman castle. It is a 
square castellated structure, four stories in height, 


with a turret at each corner, and a high tower. | 


In addition Sir Charles commenced, and his 
son William, who became Marquis of Newcastle, 
finished, some magnificent apartments adjoining 
and a remarkable riding-school, and in 1633 and 
1634 entertained King Charles I. at enormous 
cost. Ben Jonson’s masque, “‘ Love’s Welcome,” 
was written for the occasion. Then came civil 
war and neglect: and about the year 1740, the 
second range of buildings of which we have 
spoken was unroofed, and has so remained ever 


since,—a picturesque ruin, maintained by the | 


Duke of Portland, who represents, in the female 
line, the Dukes of Newcastle, of the race of Caven- 
dish. The picture-gallery or banqueting-hall, 
in the unroofed part, is 222 feet long and about 
21 feet wide, a remarkable apartment ; the 
character or style of design, too, is very curious, 
and worth studying. Externally, a debased 


| kind of Tudor column projects at intervals from 
the wall, and is carried on a corbel! 
The castellated building, now a dwelling, as 
' we have said, has a “ star chamber,” with blue 
| roof sprinkled with gold stars in imitation of the 
well-known Star Chamber of Westminster. One 
of the apartments is called “ Heaven,” from the 
paintings that decorate it ; and another, “ Hell.” 
| The former, like some other rooms in the build- 
|ing, has a hooded chimney-piece, curved in 
| plan, inlaid, and very handsome. Drawings of 
| these would be useful. The building is fitted up 
| by its present occupants in a fitting and appro- 
| priate manner. Mrs. Gray is known as the 
authoress of “A Tour to the Sepulchres of 
| Etruria,” and several other works; and one of 
| the rooms contains a fine collection of antique 
| vases referred to in her books. 
The view from the rampart which surrounds the 
old garden, whence are seen the ancient fortifica- 
tions of the town, and that from the top of the 


the tower of Lincoln Cathedral, one of those 
elevated spots used, even as late as the seven- 
teenth century, to rouse the surrounding country 
by means of beacons. Some of the hills and 
towers so employed in connexion one with another 
have been bound together in rhyme :— 





| So on and on, without a pause, untired they bounded 

| still,— 

| All night from tower to towerthey sprang ; they sprang 
from hill to hill : 

Till the proud peak unfurl’d the flag o’er Darwin's rocky 


es 
Till like volcanoes flared to Heaven the stormy hills of 
Wales, 


Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s | 


lonely height, 
Till stream’d in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest | 
of light, | 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately | 
fane } 





HALL. 


A.D, 1545. 


north side of the chancel there is an interesting 
| piece of sculpture, about 5 feet long and 3 feet in 
height, representing the Nativity. It includes 
‘Mary with the Infant Christ, Elizabeth and 
Joseph. The heads of two bulls are seen over 
the manger. This is pointed to on the spot as 
early Norman work, and is so described in the 
| most recent Guide. In truth, however, it is a 
work of the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Those who require proof of this beyond 
the general character of the sculpture, may look 
| to the tracery on the censer the boy is swinging. 
| A small carving of the Crucifixion, outside, over 
the priest’s door in the chancel, is probably 
Norman. The stone of Bolsover Moor, it will 
| be remembered, was that which the commis- 
| sioners who went out to find the best stone for 
the new Houses of Parliament recommended for 
_ that purpose ; though, after all, it was not used. 
We will now cross the country to the neighbour- 
| hood of the Peak proper. 


tower, are remarkably fine. The latter includes | 





| 

| 

| HIGH ALTAR, ST. ALPHONSUS’ (R.C.) 
CHURCH, LIMERICK. 


| Tuts sumptuous piece of ecclesiastical work is 
| now in course of erection in the abovenamed 
church. The materials are Caen stone and Irish 
‘marbles, with a new feature, in the shape of 
panels of gilt and enamelled copper and brass 
| work, and bosses of crystal in metal settings. 
| The six angels are fine works from the workshop 
of Mr. Boulton, the well-known sculptor, of Wor- 
cester: they bear the emblematical types of the 
Passion of our Lord, and are life-size. The 
general execution of the work has been entrusted 





= tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless 

plain; 

Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

< Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale of 

‘rent ; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burn’d on Gaunt’s em- 
battled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 
Carlisle.” 


In Bolsover Church, part of which is Norman, 
there is a costly monument to Sir Charles 
Cavendish and his family; and one larger and 
more elaborate, including columns, pediment, 
and figures, to Henry Cavendish, Duke of New- 
castle. If the inscription is to be believed, Charles 
Cavendish (he was the son of our “ Bess”) had 
all the virtues known or guessed at. On the 





| to Mr. Earp, who is fully sustaining his reputa- 
tion. The central canopy rises to a height of 
| 37 ft., which will give some idea of the scale of 
the whole design. Messrs. Peard & Jackson have 
| skilfully realised the architect’s designs, as 
| regards the metallic enrichments just now men- 
tioned. Mr. Scannell, of Cork, supplied the 
marble shafts. The cost of the work fixed is 
'8001. This is the gift of one generous indi- 
vidual, who, not content with such a work of 
| personal devotion and liberality, has also pre- 
‘sented a communion-rail of marble, metal, and 
carved stone work, also in course of execution, 
/and, we believe, proposes to carry out other 
works. The whole undertaking is in the hands 
| of Mr. Goldie, as the architect. 
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MANUFACTURE OF CAST STEEL. 


In the Mechanical Section of the British Asso- 
ciation meeting at Birmingham, Mr. H. Bessemer 
read a paper “ On the Manufacture of Cast Steel : 
its Progress and Employment as a substitute for 
Wrought Iron.” 

The paper opened with a review of the inven- 
tions which had finally resulted in the establish- 
ment of “ Bessemer” ironworks throughout the 
country. It pointed out at some length how the 
disadvantage of the old fixed converting vessel 
was remedied, and other improvements intro- 
duced. Up to this period the manufacture of 
cast steel by the old as well as the new process 
was still so far imperfect that steel of the highest 
quality could not be made from inferior iron. 
In 1839, the trade of Sheffield received an enor- 
mous impulse from the invention of Josiah 
Heath, who patented in this country the em- 
ployment of metallic manganese, or, as he called 
it, “carburet of manganese.” The addition of 
a small quantity of this metal, say from } to 1 
per cent., rendered the inferior coke-made irons 
of this country available for making cast steel. 
It removed from these inferior qualities of iron 
their red shortness, and conferred on the cast 
steel so made the property of welding and work- 
ing soundly under the hammer. The reading of 
Mr. Bessemer’s paper on the subject, at Chelten- 
ham, in 1856, led to great expectations as to the 
value of his process, and licenses to manufacture 


expiration of three years on Mr. Mushet’s large 
batch of manganese patents. They were con- 
sequently allowed to lapse, and become public 
property. The author had therefore used with- 
out scruple any of the numerous patents for 
manganese without feeling an overwhelming 
sense of obligation to the patentee. 

At the suggestion of the author, works for the 
production of manganese and alloys were erected 
by Mr. Henderson, at Glasgow, who now madea 
very pure alloy of iron and manganese, contain- 
ing from 25 to 30 per cent. of the latter metal, 
and possessing many advantages over Spiegel 
Eisen, which it would doubtless replace. 

Specimens of iron manufactured by this pro- 
cess and afterwards bent and tested in every 
way, were exhibited on a table in the room. 

The paper proceeded to notice some of the 
more important applications of steel as a sub- 
stitute for wrought-iron. In no case, it was 
pointed out, was this change of material more 
important than in the construction of ships, for 
in no instance were strength and lightness more | 
essential. Bessemer cast-steel ship plates were 
then described, and their advantages illustrated 
by facts and statistics. The application of steel 
to projectiles was next considered. Next its 
uses for railway purposes, such as the manufac- 
ture of engine-cranks, axles, tires of wheels, and 
even rails. The paper described successful ex- 
periments which had been made in the use of 








malleable iron, under the patent, were purchased 
by ironmasters, to the extent of 25,0001., in less 
than twenty-five days from the reading of the 
Cheltenham paper. Great excitement existed 
at the moment in the iron trade, and many per- 


cast-steel for these purposes. It concluded by | 
| stating that cast-steel was now being used as a 
| substitute for iron toa great and rapidly-increas- 
| ing extent. 

| There were now seventeen extensive Bessemer 


| steel works in Great Britain. There were at 


fons seemed to covet a share in an invention | present erected, and in course of erection, in 


that promised so much. There was consequently | England, no less than sixty converting vessels, | 


a general rush to the Patent Office. Some of the | each capable of producing from three to ten tons | 
gentlemen who applied even repatented some of | at a single charge. When in regular operation, | 
the author’s own patents, while others patented | these vessels were capable of producing fully 6,000 | 
things in daily use, in order that they might be , tons of steel weekly, or equal to fifteen times the 
considered new, when added to the products of entire production of cast-steel in Great Britain 
the new process. The paper described the fea- | before the introduction of the Bessemer process. 
tures of the numerous patents applied for within| The average selling price of this steel is at | 
six weeks of the reading of the paper at Chelten- | least 201. per ton below the average price at 

ham, and remarked that if that long series of which cast-steel was sold at the period men-| 
patents could have been sustained in law, it | tioned. With the present means of production, | 


| of the light. 


| phuretted hydrogen on lead paint. 


been used in this country. 50,000 pieces are 
contained in a single square yard, and in some 
parts there are four or five times that number. 
The works of the Coalbrookdale Iron Company, 
at ashort distance, were then inspected; and, 
under the guidance of Mr. Crook, the visitors 
were made to comprehend the various processes 
of moulding, pouring the iron, and fitting up the 
various kinds of castings. A table-top was cast 
in their presence. 

By invitation of the Severn Valley Field Club, 
not only the visitors to Coalbrookdale, but also 
those who, in the early part of the day, had been 
to Wroxeter to visit the remains of the ancient 
Roman city of Uriconium, assembled at dinner 
in the Literary and Scientific Institute. The 
dinner was presided over by Mr. Dickenson, of 
the Coalbrookdale Company. Professor Phillips, 
Lord Stanley, Mr. G. More, M.P.; Dr. Kirk, the 
coadjutor of Livingstone; Mr. Frank Buckland, 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, and others, were present, 
and spoke in an appropriate manner to the 
several toasts to which they responded. 








THE ACTION OF SULPHIDE OF LEAD, 
WITH REFERENCE TO PICTURES. 


In the chemical section of the British Asso- 
ciation for Science, Dr. D. 8. Price read a paper 
“On the Action of Sulphide of Lead, and its 
bearing upon the Preservation of Paintings in 
Picture Galleries.” The author had been led to 
an investigation of this subject by observing that 
in the glass cases at the Crystal Palace, which 
are painted with white lead, substances which 
|emitted sulphurous vapours did not cause a 
darkening of the surface of the case, excepting 
where it was protected from the direct influence 
A number of experiments were 
subsequently tried on the action of light on 
sulphide of lead produced by the action of sul- 
A board 
painted with white lead was exposed for several 
hours to the action of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, until the surface had acquired a deep brown 
or chocolate colour. Glasses of different colours 
were then placed upon it. It was then exposed— 
one portion being at the same time covered 


























































would have been utterly impossible for the author | 

to have employed manganese with steel made by 
his process, although it was considered by the | 
trade to be impossible to make steel from coke- 
made iron without it. 

Soon after the reading of the Cheltenham 
paper, several rough trials of the Bessemer pro- 
cess were made privately, by persons in the iron 
trade, and defects discovered which were sup- 


posed by practical men to be perfectly fatal to | 


the invention. The press then spoke of the 
utter impracticability of the process, and of re- 
grets that the high expectations originally 
formed were so fallacious. [Speaking for our- 
selves, the Builder must here be excepted, since 
we never for a moment lost contidence in the 
final success of the Bessemer process}; but the 
storm gradually subsided, and the process and 
its author were soon nearly forgotten. Imper- 
fections in the process there certainly were, but 
the author had had the most irrefragable proof 
of the correctness of the theory on which his in- 
vention was based, and also that the reasoning 
on which it was so utterly condemned by the 
trade was in itself wholly fallacious. He there- 
fore decided not to argue the question against a 
hundred pens, but to energetically prosecute his 
experiments, and to remain silent until he could 
bring the process to a commercial success. 
When, at the expiration of three years of inces- 
sant labour on the part of himself and his part- 
ner, Mr. Longsdon, and an expenditure of more 
than 10,0001., the process was again brought 
before the public, not the slightest interest was 
manifested by the trade. This was discouraging, 
and one of two things became imperative ; either 
the invention must be abandoned, or the writer 
must become a steel manufacturer. The latter 
alternative was unhesitatingly accepted, and 
Messrs. Henry Bessemer & Co. determined to 
erect steel works at Sheffield, in the very heart 
of the stronghold of steel-making. At these 
works the process had ever since been success- 
fully carried on: it had become a school where 
dozens of practical steel-makers received their 
first lessons in the new art, and was the germ 
from which the process had spread into every 
state in Europe, as well as to India and America. 

By the time the new works at Sheffield had 
got into practical operation the invention had 
sunk so low in the public estimation, that it was 
not thought worth paying the 501. due at the 





therefore, a saving of no less than 6,240,000/. | 


per annum might be effected in Great Britain 
alone, even in the present infant state of the, 
steel manufacture. 

At the conclusion of the paper a discussion | 


| took place, in which Mr. Wm. Fairbairn, Sir | 


Wm. Armstrong, Mr. Bramwell, and other gentle- | 


men took part; and it was resolved that Mr. | 
| Bessemer’s paper should be printed. 

Although there have been much more brilliant 
meetings of the British Association, the Birming- 
} ham meeting has been an interesting and suc- 
| cessful one. 





Dvurinc the recent meeting of the British 
Association for Science, a party of excursionists | 
proceeded to Coalbrookdale, and were received | 
at the station by Mr. G. Maw. Here, by the aid | 
of diagrams, he briefly explained the geology of 
the district, and then conducted the party to 
Buildwas Abbey, which was described by the 
Rev. Mr. Wain, rector of Wenlock. After view- 
ing the abbey, the geologists next inspected the 
drift beds adjacent. The old monks of Wenlock 
had here made their burial-ground, and recently | 
vast numbers of skeletons had been exhumed | 
from the drift; and Mr. Maw observed that, if| 


the local geologists had not been extremely con- | 
scientious, they might have attempted to impose | 
upon the scientific world, and have produced a| 
large collection of Abbeville jaws. The party | 
then divided into two sections, one of which, 
under the direction of Mr. Randle, went to in- 
spect the fossiliferous beds at the base of the| 


Wenlock shale, and the other went direct to | 





by the other section. Mr. Maw hospitably pro- 
vided luncheon, to which ample justice was 
speedily done. The encaustic tile works of 
Messrs. Maw & Co. were next visited, and the 
various processes shown and explained. A piece 
of tesselated mosaic work, designed for the 
frieze of the India Offices in London, was in 
course of formation. Mr. Maw explained that 
such work in ancient examples, as in Granada, 
was never used except for walls; yet at the 
Crystal Palace it was to be seen laid as flooring. 
This mosaic work for the India Offices is the 





Benthall Hall, where they were afterwards joined | 


| with an opaque medium, and another left wholly 


‘exposed. The board which had been thus 


painted was exposed to the action of the light, 
and several impressions were photographed by 
the light acting through the glass. The glasses 
employed were red, blue, yellow (silver), smoke, 
and violet. The results were that the portions, 
as before observed, exposed to the light were 
bleached, those protected remaining unaltered, 
| while intermediate effects were produced with 
i glasses of different colours; drying oils, when 
exposed to the action of light, rapidly bleached ; 
| and when boiled oil was used, still further action 
was produced. 

Professor Hofmann, confirmatory of the lece 


COALBROOKDALE. | turer’s remarks, also observed that blue, which 


had become faded, when exposed to light as- 

sumed its almost original brightness. This 

accorded with the evidence of Mr. Farren, who 

had exposed a picture to the light, when the 

blue portion which had greatly faded became 
tored 


Mr. George Wallis, of the South Kensington 
Museum, also made several observations, and in- 
stanced the fact that some old picture dealers, 
not very careful of truth, were accustomed to 
make new pictures look like old ones by the 
method described. He did not know whether 
he ought to say so, as it would probaby go forth 
to the public; but it was a fact that the air of 
South Kensington was purer and better for the 
preservation of pictures than that of the National 
Gallery. A landscape exhibited by the lecturer 
had a very amusing appearance—ithe parts 
covered by an opaque medium retaining their 
original colours; those portions exposed to the 
light looking as if mellowed down by age, or 
rather as if it had undergone an extraordinary 
whitening process. 








LONDON COW-SHEDS AND THE CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 

WE are told that the observations we have 
made respecting the metropolitan cow-sheds and 
the corporate and parish management, have 
caused anger on the part of those who have 
an interest in keeping up abuses,andcontinuingin 
an old-fashioned course. Some City functionaries 





first piece of that kind of decoration which has 


connected with Newgate market have spoken of 
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the Builder as having written “ sensational 
articles.” In reality, however, we have simply, 
but earnestly, told the truth. Years since, and 
from time to time, we have given notes of warn- 
ing on this especial point. It would have been 
better for all if they had been listened to. We hear 
that the paper referred to has been the means of 
causing damage to the cow-keeper of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s-close. We are sorry for the woman, 
if it be true that her means of living have for the 
present been taken away; but if, as we are in- 
formed, the cows have been in this instance re- 
moved, while in a state of good health, so that, if 
needful, they might be disposed of at their true 
value, the owner may regard the circumstance 


as fortunate. In all directions the murrain is | 


doing its deadly work. In a cow-shed, one of 
the best construction, near King’s-cross, which 
we have had an opportunity of inspecting, 
when we saw the place there were 201 cows 
lying in long perspectives, and great care 
seemed to be taken respecting the beasts, which 
but a short time ago were in good condition. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Hillier, the medical officer 
of health of St. Pancras, reports that within the 
last fortnight eighty of these cows have been 


taken away seized by the disease, and who can | 


say what a few more days may effect? If we 
consider the 210 cows at 20l. each, a low 
valuation, there is here a loss of 4,2007. We 
maintain now, as we always have done, that the 
keeping of cows in unnatural conditions is a 


sure cause of disease. Here the state may be} 


better than in other places, but still it is not 
right ; and in more than one article which has 
appeared in the Builder, there has been mention 
made of the offensive smells which have been 
passed from here over the neighbourhood. Much 
has been done: for instance, the London grave- 
yards have been closed; no longer are the 
burial-places of large cities filled, month after 
month, with the bodies of the dead. A main 
system of drainage has been enforced in the 
capital; the common lodging-houses, both in 
town and country, have been placed under sur- 
veillance, and rendered wholesome; in several 
ways measures have been regulated for the im- 
provement of health, and other good measures 
have been carried; the outworks have thus been 
stormed, but strongholds against sanitary im- 
provements still require to be won. 

Look at the sketches and notes in another 
part of our present issue, respecting Maypole- 
alley. Here the houses belong to a wealthy 
man, who owns much property of the same 
description. This is a matter which shows the 


need of police inspection of houses largely sub- | €™ployed by Sir Christopher on several of his | be trifling indeed. 


Fevers still exist, generating and fostering 
disease; sometimes through the ignorance o 
the people themselves, and sometimes from the 
apathy of the authorities and the indisposition 
of intelligent individuals to act as informers. 

Consequently, notwithstanding successive sani- 
tary Acts of Parliament, there seems to be still 
the same want which was felt by the Incumbent 
and Committee of Regent-square Church during 
the cholera of 1854, viz., a want of some well- 
informed person or persons, backed by an inde- 
pendent and public-spirited committee, whose 
business it should be to discover and report the 





| nuisances existing in the district, that they may | 
| be referred to the action of the constituted local | 


authorities in the event of their continuance 
after a proper notice to remove them. 

In the experience of the Regent-square Board 
it was found to be unnecessary to do more than 
| to serve a notice upon offending parties, point- 

ing out the nuisance, and requiring its removal 
in accordance with the provisions of the sanitary 
Acts of Parliament; while many were glad to 
engage the services of the inspector to superin- 
tend the works required to be done, and thanked 
the Board for its valuable suggestions. 
| Just as there are district visitors among the 
poor, attached to every church ; so there might 
be a sanitary committee, and a paid inspector, 
who should be under the direction of an hono- 
rary consulting architect or surveyor, upon the 
plan adopted at Regent-square Church. 
Epwarp C. RosIns, 





CHURCH OF ST. HELEN, BISHOPSGATE. 


It may perhaps be interesting to some of your 
readers to learn, that in the repairs and restora- 
tions now being carried out under our superin- 
tendence by Mr. Westacott, we have, after 
removing sundry coats of whitewash, discovered 





UNDERGROUND ROOMS: CRYPTS. 


Sir,—Permit me, in common fairness, to state 
my defence to “ G. W.” 

I have built much, and invariably employed 
an architect ; and in this special case have em. 
ployed one of no mean abilities ; at least, your 
paper has illustrated his designs. Abernethy’s 
wise saw of “ Take advice,’ I have followed, but 
find the modern instance of “doctors differ’ 
illustrated. I pay all deference to architects’ 
elevations and plans, but I must question their 
talents in details. They may succeed with 
churches or chapels, but with houses they are 
far behind the march of intellect. I have seen 
|errors in many mansions that would shame a 
common bricklayer or a country joiner. Did 
| not one of their own profession, Professor Kerr, 
| see fit to give to any one with “siller” in his 
pocket the means of overcoming at least some 
of the difficulties that beset the builders of 
| houses? How necessary such a work was a 
|reference to the publishers will quickly tell by 
its sale. I remember a Yorkshire squire once 
naively saying to a horse-dealer, “My good 
|fellow, you buy your horses to sell; —— 
| (maughty word] nice horse; but I buy to ride, 
,and his forelegs would tumble me down in 
|twenty yards.” So with houses: architects 
| build for taste, but clients have to live therein. 
| To my original inquiry, my architect tells me 
| I can only have these crypts (or call them as 
you will) as alcoves similar to those in the 
| Sydenham and Kensington Gardens. Now, 
|these crypts are really dungeons, or soldiers’ 
| rooms or dormitories of one of the oldest castles 
|in the North of England. Iam anxious to en- 
graft this old bit into the new hall, most espe- 
| cially by making them habitable. My architect 
| has suggested almost what “G. W.” did, a 
| thorough current of fresh air below. But where 
/he demurs, and I receive so many conflicting 





at the east end of the church, over the altar, | opinions, is in regard to a perfectly dry covering, 
some very spiritedly executed cherubs’ heads, | which is a gravelled terrace walk. I am anxious 


with effulgent rays, and Jehovah’s name in| 


it should be habitable, and at the same time 


Hebrew : they were (at some time not very long | perfectly healthy. So far, I have been unsuc- 
distant, and still in the recollection of some of | cessful. I have great objections that this part 
the older parishioners) covered over to save/ of the castle (and almost the only part), of one 
expense of restoration; and having passed out of the oldest castles, inhabited once by a French 


of sight were virtually forgotten. 


| ambassador mentioned by Shakspeare, and a 


It appears by the parish books that Sir Chris- younger branch of the extinct premier earl of 


topher Wren was consulted as to the repairs of England, should degenerate into a garden sum- 
the church in 1696, and a rate of 6d. in the! mer-house. Such, and such only, are my reasons 


pound was afterwards made. It is probable, 
judging both from the character of the work and 
the fact of Sir James Thornhill having been 


| for appealing to your columns; not, assuredly, 
to save myself an architect’s fees of 5 per cent., 
which, pure and simple, would on such a matter 

AN AMATEUR. 


let, for the parish authorities do not and will Other works, that the painting is Sir James | 


not do their duty. For the assault of even this 
one of the walls of the stronghold of unsanitary 
defence, we are gaining strength every day; 
why should large house proprietors in towns 
be permitted to neglect their duty ? 





VOLUNTARY EFFORTS NEEDED 


Thornhill’s ; whether it be so or not, it is cer- 
tainly of masterly execution. 

An extra parochial committee has been formed 
to aid and assist the parish and churchwardens, 
including Alderman Copeland, Mr. William Tite, 


M.P., Mr. Foster White, Mr. William Williams, | 
|and Deputy Jones, treasurer. And it is pro-| 


posed to restore the roof, over the nuns’ choir, 
replace that over the chantry, and restore such 








| 





DRY-ROT IN DWELLINGS. 


SEEING in the Builder, p.630, some observations 
relative to dry-rot and its effects, it brought to 
my recollection cases in action not dissimilar 
‘and equally destructive. At different times 
| while engaged in the superintendence and execu- 


TO OBTAIN SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS. other portions as the funds contributed will tion of work in this and the sister kingdom, I 


| enable them to do. The work now in progress 


| was astonished at the wholsale havoc made by 


ELEVEN years have elapsed since I addressed is at the expense of the parish, who have passed | dry-rot beneath floors, under roofs, wainscoting, 


you upon the subject of the preventive measures 
required to be recognised and adopted against 
the spread of cholera and kindred diseases. 


a rate for this purpose. 
| No alteration is proposed to be made in the 
| seating of the church, but the accumulated 


| staircases, window trimmings, &c. In one stone- 
| built house on the seaside particularly, where 
| the joists were raised on dwarf walls, and where 


I then submitted a report of the labours of the | whitewash of centuries will be removed; and, as | ventilation, it was to be supposed, had full play, 








Local Board of Health for the parochial district | far as the funds in the hands of the church-| the fungus generated, and revelled in the havoc 
of Regent-square Church, St. Pancras, during | wardens will permit and the assistance of friends | that it made. The joists in most places had lost 
the year 1854. | will allow, the various objects of historical | their bearings, and the flooring when I had it 


Whether or not the suggestions contained in| interest, such as the monumental and archeo- 
that report, and noticed several times in your | logical antiquities, will be restored and preserved. 


Journal, have been acted upon elsewhere, I can- 
not say, but my experience has since confirmed 


WabMorE & Baker. 
P.S. We may mention that some further por- 


me in the opinion I then held previous to the} tions of the hagioscope have been found, together 


passing of the bills presented to Parliament by 


Sir Benjamin Hall, viz.—that no Acts of Parlia- | 


ment are ever likely to render individual exertion 
unnecessary. 

Local self-government has many advantages; 
but it has also its disadvantages, and one of the 
chief is the difficulty of finding a vestry willing 
to augment the taxes of its own parish by adopting 
active sanitary measures of a preventive character. 

The most that is commonly done, is the re- 
ception of the complaints of the ratepayers, and 
requiring the abatement of the nuisance com- 
plained of; though sometimes, unless the matter 
is followed up by the complainant, the Sanitary 
Committee ceases to interest itself in the matter, 
and the guilty parties effect a compromise,—at 
least as much consideration being shown for the 
pocket of the owner as the health of the occu- 
pier and the public generally. 





| with one of the original triplet windows of the 


by the introduction of one of later date. 








THE THREATENED EPIDEMIC. 


THE special committee appointed at the con- 
ference called by the Association for the Pro- 
| motion of Social Science, held a meeting on the 
| 12th inst., when a number of important reso- 
| lutions for a course of action, in compliance with 
the resolutions of the conference, were discussed 
and partly settled. Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., 
was in the chair, and Dr. Aldis, Dr. Lankester, 
Dr. Hardwicke, Mr. C. Hawkins, Mr. Rendle, 
Mr. Godwin, Dr. Dobell, Mr. Beggs, Mr. J. N. 
Radcliffe, Dr. Milroy, and others, took part in 

| the discussion. 


chantry. The other two have been destroyed | 


lifted was eaten almost through. In the under 
side of the boards you might pick a hole in any 
part with your nail, and displace any quan- 
tity with the least effort. Those parts of the win- 
dow trimmings technically called in carpentry, 
backs, elbows, and boxings, on their inner side 
were coated over with a complete sheet of fungi, 
and when disturbed by their removal gave forth 
a heavy, sickening, and charnel smell. The 
wall immediately behind the window shutters 
and box lining was also coated over with the 
woolly spawn, and here and there between the 
joints of stone, where no necessity existed for a 
coat of plastering, on account of those portions 
being hid by the woodwork, I could observe 
the matter oozing forth in its incipient state. The 
timber used appeared to be the best red deal or'- 
ginally, but it was so completely eaten through 
that nothing kept it from open embrasure to 
the room but the several coats of paint which 
it had from time to time received. Several of the 
most expensive and richest description of paper- 
hangings, which were put up, from time to time, 
were in a short time as often completely de- 
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stroyed from the emanations through the plas-| handsome and lofty clock-tower of ornamental | quite a matter of principle with him, and he wished to 


tering. 

The walls had at last, in the principal rooms, 
to be studded from ceiling to floor, and sheeted 
with thin boards, over which a covering of oil- 
cloth was put before receiving the paper. 

The owner was anxious to know from me the 
occasion of the rot. I soon informed him, in this 
instance, of the cause. 

The particular house in question was one of 


brickwork, with dials on each side ; above which, 
j}and resting on a moulded brick cornice, is a 
| square hipped roof, with dormers on each side ; 
}the whole being surmounted by an octagonal 


| Spire, with gablets crocketed and finialled. 


point out to the Court that he did not rest his defence 
upon any question of strike or agitation, but upon a fact 
that plaintiff had been actually paid in accordance with a 
scale of which he himself was well aware. The Judge was 
| of opinion that plaintiff had not made out his case, and 
| was inclined to believe that defendant had paid him the 
fair and proper amount of wages. It was quite true that 


| The scheme also includes the rebuilding of | the plaintiff had been in the employment of the defendant 


four new shops, with dwelling-houses attached, 
|in front of the Market-house, replacing a number 
lof buildings exceedingly dilapidated and dis- 


at higher wages than those paid him for the job giving 
| Tise to this action; but it was not denied that when 
| plaintiff was paid under the higher scale, he was em- 
| ployed upon scaffold work, which was sworn by defendant 


a series designed of a unique and elaborate | reputable in appearance, and extending from |‘? bave been finished at the time the reduction of the 


Gothic character, of which three were finished, 
which were similarly affected by the “rot.’ An 


| the Market-place to the Town-hall in Eastgate. 
| The architects, Messrs. Rogers & Marsden, of 


| Wages was made. Plaintiff would be nonsuited. 
_The second case was James v. Wagstaff, and the plain- 
tiff, a journeyman builder, sought to recover a sum of 7s. 


unprincipled contractor, to whom they were en-| Louth, have in their design adopted a purely | ¥hich had been stopped as his share of some damage 


trusted, and who had got his price, not wishing 
to act honestly, and being determined to leave 
the country indebted before they were finished, 
used the worst material of stone and mortar in 
their erection. 

Being in close proximity to the sea-side, he 
indiscriminately used the sea-sand for outside 
and inside purposes. The saline property of the 
sea-sand, when used for inside building pur- 
poses, told its own tale, and exhibited its etfect 
as I have stated. 


I may remark, I have also, from time to 


time, come in contact with cases of dry rot 
showing no appearance of fungi; quite dry and 
crisp, and giving but little of the characteristic 
smell. 

_ Two of the best precautions I wot of to pro- 
vide against the occurrence of this timber 
plague, is the adoption of thorough ventilation 
underneath floors and other places similarly cir- 
cumstanced, und complete avoidance of sea- 
sand for inside purposes, and in all other places 
where the preservation of timber in house-build- 


ing is indispensable. C. H.C. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


THE ninth annual meeting of this Association 
will be held in Sheffield, from Wednesday, the 
Ath, to Wednesday, the 11th of October, under 
the presidency of Lord Brougham. 

The following are the special questions for 
discussion in the Health Department :— 

1. In what way can the unnecessary Exposure of 
Workmen to Dangers of Life or Health be 
best avoided, especially in Collieries, Mines, 
and Manufactories ? 

2. What are the best means of preventing the 
Spread of Contagious Diseases ? 

3. To what extent can the Contamination of Air 
in Towns be diminished? And by what 
means ? 

In that of Economy and Trade the following 
questions will be discussed :— 

1. What are the best means of establishing a 
system of Authoritative Arbitration between 
Employers and Employed in cases of Strikes 
and Lock-outs ? 

2. Can the Principles of Co-operation be Profit- 
ably applied to Production? And, if so, 
under what conditions P 

3. Is it desirable to Consolidate the existing 
Railways of the United Kingdom into one! 
System under Government control ? 

In the department of Education, a section of 
Art has been added for the consideration of the 
following and other questions :— 

“What Improvements can be made in the 
Schools, Museums, and Exhibitions of Art, ' 
with a view to the Development of the Public 
Taste, and the Prosperity of our Manufac- | 

tures ?” 

{ 





constructional character, the ornamentation being | 


in brickwork, stone, and terra-cotta. In treat- 
ment and detail generally, the design is Italian 
Gothic. Four builders resident at Louth were 


‘invited to tender for the works; of these, Mr. | 


William H. Coulam’s offer, being the lowest 
(5,9671.), 'was accepted by the council, and the 
| work will be commenced immediately. 





CERAMIC ART. 


In the park of St. Cloud, the new (Sévres) 


porcelain factory in progress of erection is ex- | 


pected to be finished next year, and is so far 
advanced that one can form an idea of the 


general arrangement of the buildings. The | 


principal one consists in an underground story 
lighted by loopholes, a ground-floor, a first-floor, 
and an upper story with a mansard roof. Three 
pavilions, united together by galleries, compose 


the frontage. The underground story is to con- | 


tain the immense and valuable collection of 
moulds of important artistic interest. On the 
ground-floor are the sale-rooms ; and on the first- 
floor the library and ceramic museum, terra- 


done to a sheet of plate-glass. Plaintiff stated that he 
was at work for defendant, and an accident occurred to a 
sheet of plate-glass. Defendant assessed the damage at 
21s., and as there were three men on the job, stopped 7s. 
;}each, The other men submitted, but plaintiff refused. 
Defendant stated that he employed over one hundred men, 
and the rule of the shop was that when any gang of men 
did any damage, it was paid for amongst them. Now, on 
the day of the aceident plaintiff, with two other men, was 
very busy with some sashes, one of which they allowed to 
drop upon the glass, The damage was 2ls., and it was 
| prec in the usual manner.— Plaintiff denied that he was 
| engaged with the other men. He was passing along, and one 

of the men, finding a sash too heavy for him, called plaintiff 
| to assist him. This plaintiff did, and the sash-line slipped, 
| letting the sash fall upon a sheet of glass. As to the rule 
plaintiff knew nothing, nor had he been told anything 
about it. 

Defendant called his foreman, who said that the rule was 
well known in the shop; and when the accident occurred he 
was called in and tMe matter settled. Each man laid it on 
the other. Plaintiff had always denied that he caused the 
accident, and thought he could not be bound by the rule. 

The Judge considered that the rule was a very reason- 
able one. Plaintiff did not, and left the shop rather than 
| submit. The Judge said there was a very reasonable rule 
to which the other workmen had been parties, and to which 
they had submitted. If plaintiff worked at a shop, it was 
his duty to make himself acquainted with its rules. 

Plaintiff thought they shuuld be stuck up in the shop. 

The Judge did not agree with this, and considered that 
plaintiff had been very ill-advised in bringing this action. 
He would now be nonsuited, 











cotta works of art, glass and crystal articles, | 


paintings and enamels on glass. The workshops, 


drying-galleries, and ovens, are in the rear of 


the buildings. 

Every diligent art-student who has travelled 
on the Continent has visited the magnificent 
Ceramic Museum at Rouen, belonging to the 
municipality, and collected by M. Pottier, con- 
servator of the departmental library and anti- 
quarian collection. This savant has just added 
to the salon a glass case containing a collection 
of all the original tools and instruments which 
have been employed in the manufacture of 
Rouen pottery. They are the gift of an ancient 
manufacturer of porcelain, who has now retired 
into private life. 





COLOUR FOR CEMENT. 


Srr,—I should feel much obliged by being informed 
what kind of colouring to use for my house, which is 
situated upon an elevation, and much exposed to the 
action of the south-west wiud and rain. The colouring I 
have hitherto used is constantly blistering off, and con- 


| sequently puts me to considerable expense, as the house 


is large, and requires scaffolding in proportion. The 
walls are faced with Portland cement. 
Sortn Waters. 

*.* We have asked a similar question before without 
effect. Makers profess that good Portland cement needs 
no colouring at all; or, at any rate, only a wash made 
with the same material, It may be that the cement of 
our correspondent’s house is itself bad, and thence the 
blistering. Much of what is called Portland cement is 
merely rubbish.—Eb. 





CUSTOMS OF THE BUILDING TRADE. 
Ar the Sheriffs’ Court on Tuesday, before Mr. H. F. 


STRIKES AND OTHER TRADES 
QUESTIONS. 


THE saw-mill labourers lately in the employ 
of Messrs. Bartram & Co., Belvidere-road, Lam- 
beth, but on strike for the advance of 3d. per 
hour, were recently joined by those of Mr. 
Alcock. The labourers employed at the building- 
yards and saw-mills in Lambeth have nearly 
all received an advance, in some cases of 4d. and 
in others of }d. per hour. They have all been 
contributing to the men on strike. 

Louth.—Most of the operative joiners in the 
town have struck for an advance of wages. 

Yarmouth.—The carpenters and joiners of this 
town are seeking an increase of wages, from 
| ds. 6d. to 4s. per day. 

Huddersfield. — At the Huddersfield Police- 
court lately, a Mr. A. Graham, stonemason, was 
summoned by an operative for 3} days’ wages, 
at 27s. a week. Defendant pleaded that the 
man was only worth 24s. a week ; but the master 
masons of Huddersfield have recently issued 
placards offering 27s. a week wages, and the 

| complainant had been induced to come to Hnd- 
dersfield in consequence of the representations 
made in the placard, and had made no agree- 
ment whatever as to wages. The defendant 
contended that no agreement having been made, 
he was at liberty to pay the complainant what 

{he thought he was worth; but the bench con- 
sidered he ought to pay 27s. a week, as stated in 

| the placard, and they made an order for the 

| amount claimed. 

| Low Moor.—The Low Moor Company, says the 

| Bradford Observer, employ an omnibus to go 


Sic | Gibbons, deputy judge, points were decided in reference | round the out district every morning for the 













































































| to the rules governing masters and workmen in the build- | purpose of collecting their workmen and bring- 


WORKS IN LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE. ing trade. In the first case, Potts v. Westacott, the | - : a Bask . ; . ‘ 
, iinet Ae bend oman ss enema inouen af teen, Ce them direct to their work. By this means 


Tne corporation of Louth met on Tuesday last, | and alleged that he had been employed by the defendant |the men are prevented dropping into public- 





to receive tenders for the erection of a Market- 
house in the Market-place. For many years the 
accommodation for the country people has been 
such only as the open streets afforded ; and in 
this respect Louth presents a marked contrast 
to the surrounding country towns, which are 
for the most part provided with comfortable 
market-houses, well frequented, and particu- 
larly on a market-day. The corporation, how- 
ever, having at last taken the matter in hand, 
the whole of the provision-market is to be trans- 
ferred to the new Market-house. The proposed 
building is about 100 feet long by 60 feet wide, 
and is roofed with a single span semicircular 
iron trussed roof, supported partly on brick 
piers and partly on foliated stone corbels. 
On one side of the hall are three butchers’ 
shops, and an office for the market-keeper. At 
the south end, and facing the Market-place, is a 


upon some scaffolding work, for which he was entitled to 
| ee 43d. per hour. He was only paid 4}d. per hour, 
| and hence the present proceedings. Defendant stated 
that plaintiff had been employed upon scaffold work for 
five weeks, during which time he had been regularly paid 
44d. per hour; but the work giving rise to the present 
proceedings was ordinary labourer’s work, and, according 
to the rules of the trade, plaintiff was only entitled to 44d., 
which was duly paid to him. Plaintiff replied that the 
great question was whether he was to be paid 43d. or 4d. 
per hour; and he might inform the court that, in some 
places, the men were agitating for 5d. per hour. It was 
for this sum that Messrs. Cubitt’s workmen had struc’, 
and no doubt the matter was not yet settled. The Judge 
said he had nothing to do with any strike; the only ques- 
tion before the Court was, whether the plaintiff had really 
been employed upon scaffold work during the time for 
which he claimed the extra farthing. Plaintiff could swear 
that he had been engaged by the defendant to do some 
scaffold work, and he was regularly timed at 4\d. per hour 
for five weeks, at the expiration of which time he was put 
on the short money. The alteration took place just about 
the time of the strike by Messrs. Cubitt’s workmen. 





Defendant was prepared to prove that he had adhered to 


| @ rule well known in the trade. This, of course, was 


| houses on the way, and so losing much time. 
The plan has succeeded so well that it is in- 
tended to carry it out on a wider scale by 
employing more ’ buses. 

Suicidal Results of Strikes and Outlocks.—The 
London agents (Messrs. W. Bird & Co.) for a 
foreign house (Messrs. Schneider & Co., Le 
Creusot, France), in a business circular, offering 
foreign manufactured iron and machinery to 
English firms at less than English prices, say :— 
“The employment of foreign manufactured iron 
in English engineering establishments is no 
longer unusual. We have delivered special 
descriptions even into the very centre of our 
iron districts, and have also profitably supplied 
from foreign sources many castings that would 
derange and interfere with the appliances of an 
English ironfounder, and are made here only at 
greatly increased prices....,..... Without under- 
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rating the great capacity and power of the 
various branches of the English iron trade, with 
whom we continue, as heretcfore (unfettered), 
our long-existing relations, it is obvious to every 
one that, by the operation of ‘strikes’ and 
‘ lock-outs’ alone, the great natural advantages 
of the English ironmasters have been consider- 
ably curtailed, and the carrying out of important 
undertakings sometimes jeopardised, and even 
altogether prevented. Other sources of supply, 
even though foreign, have therefore become a 
necessity of the times.” 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Heytesbury (Wilts).—The ancient collegiate 
church of this parish is about to be restored, | 
under the direction of Mr. Butterfield, and the 
cost will be principally borne by Lord Heytes- 
bury, aided by the ratepayers and the public. 

Stoke Courcy (Somerset).—The old Norman 
church of St. Andrew has been re-opened after 
closure for two years, during which it has been 





| window; small transept on the north side of the 





with a spire. The eastern window (erected by 
Messrs. Forrest & Bromby) is a memorial. The 
western window is the gift of the bishop; and 
the font was presented by the rector. 
Sealand. — The foundation-stone of a new 
church, in course of erection at Sealand, has 
been laid. The want of such an edifice a little 
beyond midway from Chester to Queen’s Ferry 
has long been felt, and the River Dee Company 
have not only given the ground, but reared the 
structure at their own expense. Mr. Douglas, 
of Chester, is the architect, and Mr. Bellis, also 
of Chester, is the builder. The church will be 
in the parish of Hawarden, and will take the 
name of St. Bartholomew. The edifice is de- 
signed in the Early Gothic style, and in plan 
consists of a chancel with stalls and sedilia; nave 
seated with open benches to accommodate 200 
adults and 100 children; font under the west 


nave to receive the organ; and vestry on the 
south side of the chancel, under the tower, which 
will be 60 ft. high. The church will be entered 
through a porch on the south side. A small 
doorway in the west side of the tower leads to 


restored, at a cost of about 6,000/. At the east|the vestry and chancel. The building will be 
end of the church is a triplet window, with | constructed of stone from the Helsby quarries, 
zigzag mouldings. The window represents the|the interior being entirely finished in chiselled 
birth, crucifixion, and resurrection of our! masonry. The timbers of the roof will be visible 
Saviour, and was given by Sir Peregrine Acland | from the church. 

and Lady Hood, as a memorial window, in 
remembrance of the late Lady Acland. The | 
superaltar is composed of a massive slab of black | — . 
marble, the diaper on which is illuminated and | D!SSENTING CHUBCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
gilt. The platform upon which the altar is | Halsted.—The memorial stone of a new Con- 
raised is ornamented with encaustic tiles, which | gregational chapel has been laid here. The new 








STAINED GLASS. 


Boyn-hill Church, Maidenhead.—Two stained 
windows, by Messrs. O’Connor, have lately been 
placed in this church at the expense of the 
Misses La Motte. They are placed at the west 
end of the church, one on either side of the large 
west end window. The subject on the one on 
the north side is “The Ascension.” The subject 
of that on the south side is “The Nativity.” 
The whole of the windows in this church are 
now filled with stained glass, numbering twenty. 
seven, including the two large east and west 
windows. A tower to this church is now just 
completed. Mr. Street is the architect, and 
Messrs. Silver & Son are the contractors, who 
are completing the spire. 

Walberton Church, Sussex.— The chancel of 
this church has been adorned by the addition of 
three stained-glass memorial windows, designed 
and executed by Mr. Clutterbuck. The sub- 
jects, mine in number, embrace some of the 
principal events in the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of the Saviour. 

Basford Church, near Nottingham.—The sub- 
ject illustrated in the memorial of the late 
Duke of Newcastle, is the Worship of the Magi, 
as emblematic of the duke’s attachment to the 
church. There ‘are two upright lights, in the 
one of which Mary is seated, with the infant 
Saviour on her knee, while Joseph holds up a 
lily, the emblem of the Virgin. The three 
eastern monarchs are seen in the other compart- 
ment worshipping, and presenting their offer- 
ings; while their Asiatic attendant, with a 
camel, appears behind. Underneath are the 





bear upon their front the following text,—‘ Do | building is intended to take the place of the old 
this in remembrance of me.” On the south side | barn-like structure, known as the “old Inde- 
of the chancel is a Norman window, of stained | pendent meeting-house,” Parsonage-street, on 
glass, representing St. Andrew, the patron saint i the site of which it is now being rapidly reared. 
of the church; and near it are three sedilia, the The exterior of the new building is faced with 
canopies of which are supported on marble | Kentish rag-stone, and Caen-stone dressings, in 
columns. On the north side is a Norman credus- | the decorated style of English Gothic. The north 
table, and a doorway of the same period leading | front consists of a centre gable, surmounted with 
to the vestry. The roof of the chancel is alsoof|a five-light crocketed finial, 60 ft. high, and 
Norman design. In the north aisle is the organ, | filled with a five-light traceried window. Below 
with illuminated pipes. The seats are open, | this are two two-light windows under the end 
with carved oak ends, and are chiefly the old gallery, separated by a canopied buttress. On the 
ones restored. The stalls in the chancel are east and west sides are two two-light windows, 
also of oak, facing north and south. The tower | divided by transomes into two heights, and 
contains six bells, the last of which, by Mr. | having buttresses between them, the buildings 
Warner, of London, was presented by Sir Pere- | containing the front staircases forming one wing 
grine Acland, who also gave a clock, by Mr./and the other wing being the transept gables, 
Dent, to the church. All the bell-cages and / filled with three-light traceried windows, 20 ft. 


timber connected with the various stages of the | 
tower have been replaced, by Sir P. Acland, with 
oak beams. The parapet was removed and 
restored, and the spire was almost entirely re- 


high. Attached to the transept on the west side 


_is a tower, containing one of the staircases, sur- 
/mounted by a stone spire 110 ft. high. The plan 


is a parallelogram with an apsidal end, the 


constructed at the same time. The west gable | extreme length from north to south being 70 ft. 
of the church is adorned with a St. Andrew’s | and 42 ft. wide from east to west, with transepts 
cross. The whole exterior of the church has | 60 ft. wide. Accommodation is provided for 800 
undergone a restoration; and whilst examining | persons. Internally the main roof is divided 
some Perpendicular windows in the tower, the | transversely into three spans with arched prin- 
old rude Norman windows were discovered, |cipals in the centre 45 ft. high; and trussed 
which were afterwards restored, and inserted in | hammer-beams on each side, supported on cast- 
the place of those of the later period. The! iron columns with ornamental capitals. The 
church is paved with encaustic tiles, and during |timbers will be wrought and stained, and the 
the time the work of restoration was being | ceilings formed of varnished boarding. Galleries 
carried on, it was discovered that the level of will extend round the four sides of the chapel, 
the church had been raised nearly 2 ft. The old | approached by two staircases in the front, and 
level was then restored, and in doing this some two others attached to the transepts, which will 
of the ancient encaustic tiles were found, which | have direct communication with the schools 
have now been inserted in the pavement near! below, with the ground floor, and the galleries. 
John de Vernai’s tomb, in the south aisle. Near|The schoolroom below is capable of accommo- 
the entrance of the church there is an ancient | dating 360 children ; there are also four class- 
Norman font, which had long been thrown aside,| rooms. Messrs. Sudbury & Son, builders, Hal- 
and was actually being used for the purpose of | sted, have taken the contract for 3,0001. from 
making mortar. Its value becoming known, it | designs by Mr. Frederick Barnes, of Ipswich, 
was restored, and replaced inthe church. The/j architect. About 6001. or 7001. additional will 
tower is far wider from north to south than from be necessary for other expenses, making the 
east to west, and thus allows the arches spanning , total cost about 3,7001. 

the nave considerable width. The restorations} Brighton.—The members of the Wesleyan body 
were executed under the direction of Mr. J.|in this town have, for some time past, been 


Norton, of London, architect. Mr. Brock, of | engaged in raising funds for the erection of a 


Bristol, was the builder. The illuminations in 
the church were executed by Mr. Stansell, of 
Taunton ; and the organ was reconstructed by 
Mr. Ling, of Taunton. The brook which flows 
before the church has been arched over, and a 
public road carried round the church. The cost 
of the whole was defrayed conjointly by the 
Society of Merchant Venturers of Bristol, Sir 
P. Acland, and the parish. 

West Monkton (Somerset).—St. Edmund’s Dis- 
trict Church, parish of Dunmanway, has been 
consecrated. The edifice has been erected in 
the midst of the romantic scenery lying a few 
miles north of the town of Dunmanway, in the 
centre of the property of Captain Shuldham, 
through whose means and exertions it has been 


new chapel at the west end. A site has been 
purchased in Norfolk-road. The design for the 
building, we understand, is by Mr. Ellison, of 
Liverpool, architect, and the edifice is intended 
to seat 1,000 persons. The entire cost, including 
ground, &c., is estimated at about 5,5001. About 
2,0001. are still required. 

Church Stretton.—The foundation-stone of a 
new Congregational chapel has been laid here. 
The site is nearly in the centre of the town. 
The chapel will be 50 ft. by 24 ft., and will 
afford sitting-room for 300 people. The front 
will be of freestone. Mr. Bratton, of Birken- 
head, is the architect, and Mr. Richards, of 
Pulley, the contractor. The estimated cost is 
about 700l., and nearly 4001. have been already 





completed. The church is a Gothic building, 





subscribed. 


emblems of our Lord, the Lamb and Banner, 
;and the Pelican feeding her Young. Messrs. 
| Ballantine & Son, Edinburgh, are the artists, 
| The east triplet window has also been filled with 
| memorial glass of a similar character, executed 
by the same artists. The subjects are,—“ Christ 
| blessing Little Children,” “ The Lord’s Supper,” 
, and “ The Crucifixion.” These lights are erected 
| in memory of Adolphus Marx, of Nottingham ; 
| John Rogers Pitman, incumbent of St. Barnabas, 
| Kensington; and Ichabod» Wright, of Mappuly 
Hall. 

Melbourne Church.—This church has lately 
had placed in it a stained glass window, to the 
memory of the late Judge Cantrell, who aided in 
the restoration of the edifice. The window, 
which is by Mr. Harding, of London, is placed 
in the north transept, near the family vault of 
the deceased judge. The design represents 
Moses, as the lawgiver, with the commandments 
written on two tables of stone. 

All Saints’ Church, Emscote.—A new subject 
has been introduced into the chancel window of 
this church. It is a figure of St. Alban, proto- 
martyr of England, as a Roman soldier, bearing 
a sword; and in another compartment under- 
neath, the saint is represented about to suffer 
martyrdom. A soldier by his side stands pre- 
pared to behead him; and another, who refused, 
is being led away to undergo a like punishment. 
It is the work of Mr. T. Dury, of Warwick. 

Chaddesley Corbett Church, Worcestershire.— 
Mr. Perrins (father of the Mayor of Worcester) 
has presented to the church of his native parish, 
Chaddesley Corbett, a stained-glass window, 
which is now in hand in the atelier of Mr. George 
Rogers, of Worcester. The design presents the 
leading events in the life of our Lord, and in- 
cludes a multitude of figures. 

Presbyterian Church, Swansea,— The large 
window of this church has been filled with 
stained glass, executed by Messrs. Ballantine & 
Son, Edinburgh. In the centre light the Burn- 
ing Bush, and the motto, ‘ Nec Tamen Consu- 
mebatur,” are introduced, and the other pictures 
of the window are filled with foliated and 
geometric glass of the Decorated period, in 
accordance with the style of the church. 

Clanabogan Church, Omagh (Ireland).— A 
memorial window, having three upright lancet 
lights, with three large circular shapes in the 
top tracery, has been erected in this church. 
The groundwork and bordering consist of early 
foliated mosaic glass, deep in colour. The Gal- 
braith shield, crest, and motto, are introduced 
into the dexter and sinister compartments, and 
an escutcheon in the centre light. The window 
was executed by Messrs. Ballantine & Son, 
Edinburgh. : 

Presbyterian Church, Leghorn.—T'wo memorial 
windows have recently been sent to the church, 
executed by Messrs. Ballantine & Son. They 
are large lancets, and are filled with foliated 
grounds, borderings, and geometric figures. One 
window contains the Henderson arms. 
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: THe Newark Puaster Works.—A joint-stock Lincotn CatTHEDRAL.—Workmen have been 
Books Received. company has been formed, to carry on and | engaged in placing lightning conductors on each 
ed pee) extend the plaster works of Mr. W. Jacobs, of | corner of the three towers of the cathedral and 
en, “Pp R aaa Mate ay ; Newark, who supplied the plaster of Paris used | along the body of the nave. The man who fixes 
he SEN a NGS In 7 TO8e and Verse: S0-| for the Great Exhibition building of 1862, from | the wire is fastened to a seat, which, by means 
est lected and edited by J. a F. Warne his large manufactory at the Trent works,|of a pulley, is drawn up and down at pleasure. 
‘ge Sten oe te — Newark. When the business is fully developed, | New vanes are also to be placed at the top of 
on e Government of the Country: How we are | ic is said, it will be the largest plaster of Paris | the rood tower. The cost of the work will be 
ect ae ay Pnadlty-oe te hae works in Europe. Mr. Jacobs is the manager. | about 300J. 
” . A . 
of to present Date, by W. A. Holdsworth. F.Warne| COMPENSATION: IN Lonpon. — The Weigh) Tye Huppersrrerp Water Surrty.—At the 
ty- & Co., London.” Mr, Warne, late of the Rout- House Chapel, says the City Press, being re-|Jast monthly meeting of the Huddersfield Im- 
nN ledge firm, opens eo nag ae og nef a be by hs cet ey emo eae Commissioners, it was stated by Mr. 
new company with these two popu works, | vompany, 1t was agreed to submi or! Hobson that the Waterworks Commissioners 
me each of them very useful in its way. Of the arbitration to Mr. J. R. Clutton, who has just were going to apply to Parliament for power to 
read origin of the penny-reading movement Mr. Car-| made the following award:—For the chapel, increase the present water supply. They had 
penter says: “We learn from an admirably | schools, d&c., 10,0001.; for the freehold site,|/to furnish 500,000 gallons daily, to supply the 
of written pamphlet by Mr. Charles Scully, editor | 28,0001. ; besides a life annuity of 5001. as com- | town adequately ; but, for the last five months, 
of of the Ipswich Express, that the ‘penny read-| pensation to the Rev. Thomas Binney. the gauges showed that all their sources of sup- 
ned ings’ now adopted at so many literary, se cae Memoriat Srrecr Tapert, — The Birminc. | PY furnished less than 250,000 gallons ; and the 
mn tific, and other kindred institutions, were |, om Shak: ce ee meena f Mr, | Tesult was great inconvenience to the inhabi- 
established by himself, associated with Mr. | am aa speare C ub, by the pe rM1SS10R 0 r. tants. 
the Gowing, in the same town, as far back as 1859. Scholefield, M.P., who owns the residence, es 
"eC: i. scutes seune,  heevever, the idea was but the| Placed a memorial tablet on the house in the Denny. —The Lords of the Treasury have 
revival of an old one alee waite Brain | old square formerly occupied by Dr. Hector, and given the corporation power to sell to rl Bass, 
ub- te this gentlemen ; for, as many as five-| visited by Dr. Johnson. The inscription states :— | for 3 YOOI., about six acres of Holmes pastures, 
ate and-thirty years ago, . asian of ‘readings | Here in this house Samuel Johnson was the to be used as a public recreation ground. The 
agi, blended with usin ene given, at the Grows Guest, Edmund Hector was the Host. Of this widening of a portion of Babington-lane and St. 
the and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, London (row Host this Guest has written, ‘ Hector was like- | peter’s-street is on the eve of commencement, as 
the ‘ Whittington Club’) for which the veteran | W48° 92 old friend, and the only companion of | js also the erection of a pile of buildings by Mr. 
an 


author, Mr. J. R. Planché, wrote and spoke an | ™Y childhood who passed through the school Gascoyne, from designs furnished by Messrs. 
he 3 address, which we have great pleasure in pre- | with me. We have always loved one another. Derby, with its narrow 


| Giles & Brookhouse. 
senting to our readers, and which may be very | Satrorp. — An | and circuitous thoroughfares, built as they were 


























































INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION IN 














_ appropriately read on the ‘opening nights’ of [Industrial Exhibition has been opened at St. in early times, has yet need of many such im- 
‘ the ensuing season. Since their establishment Matthias’s Working Men’s Ciub, Silk-street, provements to render it equal to the require- 
bs in Ipswich the idea has spread far and wide.” Salford. The mayor of Salford presided, and|™ents of the present day. The alteration 
the “Engineering Facts and Figures for 1864. was supported by the Bishop of Manchester, the referred to includes the widening of Babington- 
= Edited by A. Betts Brown, Mechanical Engineer. | clergymen of the parish, and a number of ladies lane up to Gower-street to a width of 36 ft. 
2 London and Edinburgh: A. Fullerton & Co.| and gentlemen. The exhibition is a small one Some years ago, the same proprietor, in con- 
ists, 1865. This “annual register of progress in of its kind, but contains many objects of inte- | Junction with the late Mr. Forman, not only 
a mechanical engineering and construction” is yest, contributed principally by working men of formed Gower-street, at a great personal cost, 
ted mainly a compilation from current sources, but the parish in which it is held, many of whom | but also widened Babington-lane from that point 
rm contains a varied and useful collection of facts are members of the club. The proceedings tothe top. The design also includes the setting 
a and figures in mechanical engineering, ina handy having been opened by singing and prayer, the back and straightening of a considerable portion 
add form. tev. EK. B. Chalmer gave a history of the Salford of St. Peter-street, in order to coincide with the 
seth | Working Men’s Club, which he said was the first line of frontage in the lower part of that thorough- 
me established in this country, and had been the fare. 
44 Wiscellanen, | means of effecting a mighty change in the) Hearcm or Navioxs—On the 30th ult. 
tely a | a ree ae lecture was delivered in the large hall of the 
the THe Prenrirn SurveyorsHip.—A notice of) SANITARY ConpiTion oF Cuortton.—A report eg A acgpomrmine pry ent Pace 
din resignation has been sent in to the local Board | from the temporary relieving officer, as to the , — tN ey, —" ” a — ak Se 
low, of Health by Mr. John Ross, their surveyor, | Sanitary condition of No. 2 district, states that ealth of Nations. © e ure — e vee our 
ced com appointed engineer 1 vor the block of buildings bounded by Wilmott. 20d a half in delivery, and was illustrated by 
who has been appointed engineer and surveyor g y : enemuaaiaeiiien diniaieemnen italien etal itieaiaal ’ 
t of to the St. Helen’s Board of Commissioners. street, George-street, Medlock-street, and River- | ™@Py Ch vay Sane nay ied i 
ents street, best known by the name of “Pop Gar- mens. ‘The lecturer, having travelled consider- 
ents Tue Bacve Surveyorsnir.—At a recent gens,” are in an extremely bad condition, chiefly ®bly in the East (Turkey, Egypt, &c.), and in 
meeting of the local Board the appointment of arising from the bad sewerage and neglected the United States and Canada, was enabled to 
yject @ surveyor was considered, There were four state of the ashpits and water-closets, several of speak from his own experience of the sanitary 
w of candidates selected from thirty-nine applicants, | the Jatter being without doors, and so filled with State of foreign countries, as well as of home 
roto- and the appointment fell upon Mr. Thomas Lee night soil as to render them quite useless, and a affairs. In addition to general sanitary matters, 
ring Burne, of Leek. great nuisance to the neighbourhood. In Irving- the subject of hospitals, re and a 
der- Copven Memortan.—At a meeting of the! street and Agnes-street are a number of other — port renege or fi geen, Fg 
affer Cobden Memorial Committee, held at Manches- | Closets and ashpits in a similar condition, whilst Seto 4 Seeatiien ata yr ne cnbhegmes tne “ 
pre- ter, it was resolved to entrust the commission | the sewerage in George-street 18 sadly defective. pesene be aie ro ihe nthe oad coae 
sed, for the statue to Mr. Marshall Wood. The total | There are many cellar dwellings in the neigh- ee ti te bet yr tty Srihain De 
ent. subscription was announced at 4,3771., of which | bourhood, the interiors of which are very dirty, eterhe eeliatinsi: tei tiene Miata Infirmary, 
more than 3,000. have been paid into the bank. | owing chiefly to the slothful habits of the occn- | o. F an Rains Son aan 
C— pants. There are at present twenty-one cases | WS ager - % adage ran ow 
ster) New Gasworks ror SxveNoAks.—Owing to/| of fever in the workhouse, chiefly from the dis- ews of t ot ee phere Shima ey The - a 
rish, the rapid increase of building in the Sevenoaks | trict reported on. poe eect Sere i 4 ego tthe ibys 
low, neighbourhood, and the certainty of a new town Botton TowN-HALL.—The Bolton Chronicle | tin Mechanics’ Institution. aa 
orge springing up in the immediate Vicinity of the says,—The town-hall project has at length as. | 
| the new South-Eastern Railway Station, the present | (oa practical form. The general plan of the| Duscuarcinc Mup into THE THameEs. — At 
| in- gasworks have been found inadeqypte to the building was already determined in the selection | the police-court, Wandsworth, recently, the West 
supply, and the Girettors Golermmed wpe of Mr. Hill’s design : we have now settled upon | Middlesex Water Works Company were sum- 
arge erecting new works ; and a piece of ground near the size, and are enabled to arrive at an approx- moned by the Thames Board of Conservancy for 
with the London, Chatham, and Dover station has imate estimate of the cost. Instead of covering | discharging a large quantity of mud from a 
ae & been secured. 4,800 square yards, as originally planned, it is | reservoir at Barnes into the river. It appeared 
aed THe Cuinese Cortection.—Passing by the | proposed to cover about 2,700 square yards only. | from the evidence of George Rough, the river 
om costly jewels, jewel-stands, enamels, and other| The large hall, though we have always looked | keeper, that on Sunday night, the 13th ult., he 
are pieces of splendour, what may be called the| upon it as an essential feature, has been very | heard a gang of men working in the reservoir 
and curiosities of Captain Negroni’s collection, now | properly reduced. As first proposed, it would drawing the mud down to the pipe leading to 
:> in Piccadilly, have more attraction for us. Here,| have been 145 ft. by 75 ft.; and in Mr. Hill’s | the river, and that shortly after three o'clock on 
in one case, is a mantle made of theskinsof unborn | plan, 130 ft. by 65 ft.; it is now proposed to be| the following morning, when the tide was low, 
—A Astracan camels, and near it a carved cameo with | 110 ft. by 55 ft. One sessions court is to be ex- | the sluice-fiap was raised, and he then saw large 
noet the very suggestive intimation on the back of it} cluded. Nor is the Free Library and Museum | quantities of mud rushing out into the Thames. 
the that the person in whose hands it is found will to find a home within the precincts of the town- He added that the shore was covered with mud 
arch. be forthwith decapitated. One of the vases at| hall. The result of their various modifications | for a distance of forty yards. The Board’s super- 
sarly which you may look seems to be of plain white | is, that instead of embarking on a scheme which | intendent of works said that he spoke to the 
Gal- porcelain ; but, pour some coloured water into it,| would probably have ended in an outlay of | foreman, and cautioned him not to allow the 
uoed and the dragons with which it is adorned be- | 130,000/. or 140,0001., we have now the prospect | mud to be discharged into the river. The river 
and come visible. There is a bottle containing the | of realising a handsome and commodious town- keeper also proved that he served a notice a 
dow “ essence of crocodile” hard by ; but, should you | hall at a cost of about half that sum, Mr. Ald. month before the occurrence. The company’s 
Son, feel faint, do not attempt to sniff it, for it is said | Wolfenden estimating it at not more than from | engineer said the works were let to a contractor, 
to be so strong a stimulant that, instead of | 70,0001. to 75,0001., and inclining rather to the who received orders not to discharge the mud 
orial bringing you to life, it will take yon to death. | lesser amount. Recognising the advantages of | into the river. The magistrate went into figures, 
arch, Certes, it is a very remarkable collection, and is | having a local architect along with Mr. Hill in| and said that 3,000 loads or tons of mud had not 
They said to be worth half a million sterling. We| carrying out an erection of this magnitude, the | been accounted for, and that he had no doubt they 
jated wonder what it cost the gallant captain of the| council have assvciated Mr. G. Woodhouse, of | had been put into the Thames. As it occurred 
One 102nd regiment of the French line ? | Bolton, with him. | after notice, the penalty would be 200. 
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DrarnaGE or CuatHam.—The movement for 
carrying out an extensive drainage of Chatham, 
although supported by many of the largest rate- 
payers in the town, has met with considerable 
opposition, and already steps have been taken 
to induce the Board of Health to reconsider the 
matter before that body decides on adopting a 
general system of drainage. Some of the rate- 
payers have appointed a committee to dvaw up a 
counter memorial to the Board of Health against 
the carrying out of the proposed system, which 
is said to involve an outlay of 120,0001. 


Lianitity To Repair Fences.—In the case of 
Barber v. Whiteley, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
decided that, as between the owner of an ancient 
inclosure, and the commoners of the adjoining 
waste, or persons to whom the waste is subse- 
quently allotted on a general inclosure, there is 
a presumption in favour of an obligation on the 
former to repair the dividing fences ; and where, 


[Szpr. 16, 1866. 





Fatt or A Raitway Bripce IN BrrMINGHAM. 
The Great Western Company have sustained a 
loss by the partial destruction of one of their 
bridges, in Birmingham, the accident, however, 
being attended with serious injuries to one man 
only. The occurrence took place at Livery-street 
Bridge, the line of the Great Western Railway 
passing on a diagonal line beneath Livery-street 
at this point. The roof of the bridge is formed 
of large iron girders, supported on strong brick 
arches, and between it and the street pavement 
are courses of brick and a mass of soil. At 
present there seems nothing to account for the 
accident, a great portion of one end of the bridge 
having given way with no warning whatever. 





TENDERS 
For corn warehouse, Dover, for Messrs. Bradley, 
Brothers. Mr. Rowland Kerr, jun., architect. Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 





in addition to this, there was, as in this case, 
evidence of the fences having been in fact imme- 
morially repaired by such inclosing owner, the 
court (drawing inferences of fact) held that he 
was bound so to repair. 


gh aa eaeioen ae £3,139 2 0 





For the erection of public-house, Edgware-road, for 
Mr, F. Squire. Mr. D. Gylby, architect : — 









BristoL Scuoot or Art. — Last week the} 
annual meeting and distribution of prizes in | 
connexion with the Bristol School of Art took 
place at the Academy, Clifton. The chair was 
taken by the president of the society, Mr. P. W. 
S. Miles. Mr. Atkinson, one of the hon. secs., | 
read the report. It stated that Mr. J.N. Smith, 
a master formerly in the Dundee School of Art, 
had been appointed head master. The results | 
of the examination in May last were on the} 
whole encouraging. It referred to the new} 
“Art Minutes,’ which the committee feared | 
would press heavily upon the future of the | 
school—by reducing the income of the masters | 
and the stipend to pupil-teachers, and by render- | 
ing the instruction of public and private schools | 
unremunerative. From the treasurer’s accounts, | 
it appeared the receipts for the year were | 
3021. 12s. 11d., and the expenditure left a balance 
in hand of 71. 3s. 2d. 


IMPROVED DWELLING-HOUSES.—A public meet- | 
ing was held last week, at 198, Pentonville-road, | 
for promoting the formation of a company to | 
carry out improved dwellings, when the follow- | 
ing resolutions were unanimously carried :— | 
“ That the great destruction of houses inhabited | 
by the working classes for railway and other | 
improvements, and the consequent overcrowding | 
and increase of rent for apartments and small | 
houses, render it exceedingly desirable that | 
effectual measures should be at once taken to| 
supply the great want of properly-constructed | 
tenemented houses ;” and “ That, in the opinion 
of this meeting, the most effectual measure | 
would be the formation of a limited company, | 
constituted in such manner that all classes | 
should be enabled to contribute to its shares, | 
while the occupiers of tenements in the com- | 
pany’s houses might diminish their rent by be- | 
coming shareholders in the company.” A pro- 
visional committee was elected. 


Tue Great Fire at ConstantinopLE.—No | 
fewer than 2,800 houses, public buildings, and | 
places dedicated to divine service, have been for | 
the most part levelled with the ground, and the | 
principal mosques are now nowhere to be seen. 
Over 22,500 persons had to rush out of their 
habitations, almost naked, to escape from the 
ravages of the fire. The conflagration com- 
menced in a building two stories high. From 
that part the flames spread with rapidity, 
igniting in succession whole rows of houses and 
stores on the north-west side. The scene 
amongst the poor people was pitiable in the ex- 
treme. There is strong ground for supposing 
that a great loss of life has taken place. The 
burnt-out people and their children had to sleep 
in fields and gardens near. The principal por- 
tions of the houses were composed in a great 
measure of timber. No conflagration of such 
magnitude has taken place since the burning of 
the city of Hamburg. The fire is now consi- 
dered to have been fairly stopped at each point. 
Whole streets, squares, mosques, and govern- 
ment buildings were blazing away at the same 
time. Measures have at once been taken to get 
up @ subscription for the housing of the poor 
burnt-out creatures, which, it is to be hoped, 
will be liberally responded to. The idea of a 
connexion between pestilence and fire is strength- 
ened by this occurrence. The ulterior result, 





however, may be a great good to Constantinople. 


Te IG aii nnnins “benbnbbtnncnnien dengue £1,975 0 0 
SDS. och aah citebon .. 1,824 0 0 
Gillett & Wisby ..... . 1795 0 6 
RN indo center stnntnensasewianante 1,698 0 0 
Palmer .... cceushegtinnunnboeeahs 1,699 0 0 
WE > sercasc nos .» 1,689 0 0 
CROVRIOOIR \....J ss cncscecievmsontestedsenne 1,656 0 0 







For sundry alterations to premises 79, Gracechurch- 
street, for Messrs. Innes, Brothers, & Co. :— 


a | ee 0 0 
Hack & Sons.......... ‘ 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ......cscssccaissoces 0 0 
King & Sons ...... Hee ee 0 0 
CPEOIE sacacccasecacesnnes 00 
BED scsivscetateasesdaoens mee 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw 2,850 0 0 


For the erecsion of premises St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
for Messrs. Alex. Allan & Co. Mr. Tress, architect :— 





Conder £6,979 0 0 
Sewell & Son .. 6,887 0 0 
eT roar 6,840 0 0 
Henshaw 6,540 0 0 
King & Sons (accepted) ......... 6,390 0 0 
SPIE 5 cvicsosinnsbesshinvansciosicann 5,997 0 0 


For the erection of a public-house situated in Paulton- 


| street and Church-street, Chelsea, for Mr. W. H. John- 


son. Mr. Thomas Muncey, architect. Quantities sup- 






plied :— 
Chamberlain .... ww. £2,019 0 0 
Moultrie...... Shee . 1,888 0 0 
Stimpson ............ 1,569 0 0 
Adamson & Sons... we SR. 2 8 
ES ES PR RET ee 1,797 0 0 
PEEL». cpsa dens cehanivopnctstéinovenees 1,760 0 0 


For rebuilding stabling, &c., at rear of 28, Lowndes- 
street, for the Right Hon. the Earl Cadogan, Mr, 
George C. Handford, architect :— 





MEIN sncenviccyctencatsutnsstabersorsond .. £2,240 0 0 
ee re aare . 2,169 0 0 
ee --- 2,04 0 0 
AGamaos B BOWS ...0..¢50000:scceeeees 2,035 0 0 
Carter & Sons (accepted) ......... 1,945 0 0 





For alterations and additions to north-east wing of 
Chelsea Workhouse, Mr, George C, Handford, archi- 
tect :— 





CED a cnsitanccsibiesdsbeccusieust sheik £850 0 0 
Simms & Marten.............. | ee ee 
Humphries, Brothers ..... os Ve 8 
I vineccncscucceanivoenensnen we 7800 0 0 

0 


Eborall (aecepted)..... . 720 0 


For house, lodge, stable, and coach-house, at Gloucester, 


| for Mr. D. Walker. Mr. J. Giles, architect, Quantities 


supplied by Mr. D. W. Young :— 





Sharpington & Cole ............... £11,187 0 6 
NGI, 5 bonne nccsscacstsbucsvnns 11,032 0 0 
Wingate & 8ons.......0csscssesesess 10,932 0 0 
pS ne 10,8909 G 0 


For erecting a Free Methodist Chapel at Walham- 
grove. Mr. F. Boreham, architect. The quantities 
supplied by Messrs. Parker & Elger :— 





Marsland & Sons. ............ce0ss000 £2,560 0 0 
EE EGE SY: 2,270 0 0O 
MEE <<. cccud,anipdossuagetdcameiseass 2,269 0 0 
Stimpson ......... rs 2,196 0 0 
Scrivener & White ... 2,092 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ..,... 2,035 0 0 
Aldred & Doneton ...............005 1,889 0 0 
ID eabdcbendcecbites Rahn Ses deeshe 1,78 0 0 





For new Baptist chapel, at Red-hill, Reigate. Mr. J. 
F, Mathews, architect. Quantities supplied :— 






PUEDE 6-5 cncouciegagnectapintsariabtaiaced £1,595 0 0 
UM isi d Sos SSicidacdacdhbads 1,490 0 0 
BIR 5 sccckteickubiiciins 1,257 0 0 
Sheppard (accepted) ....... - 1,230 0 0 


For model lodging-houses, Commercial-road, Pimlico, 
Mr. T. Cundy, jun., architect. Quantities by Messrs, 
Parker & Elger :— 





| 
| 
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- 250 
Browne & Robinson ...! 1,135 | 850! 2,915| 94 100 
Smith & Taylor .,........ 1,086} 818 | 2,820) 86 | 100 
ERE IB 800 | 720'3,000 80 | 275 





Oxon, for Mr. John Harris, Mr. Edward Holmes 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Mansell :— . 


Jones & Son ............ Pcdniantseress £1,866 15 0 
Matthews ....ser0cccccocees «-. 1,630 0 0 
MMIFEIEE sncvworedctsceecwes 1,578 0 0 
Barratt (accepted) ...... 1,370 0 0 








For Barking-road Schools, Mr. H. Hansom, archi- 
tect :-— 





Clark ..... beskairntes bivcegbediachensectn £1,°50 0 0 
Fox & Reepened .... ww 85 9 0 
SEMEN” ssc ielibnoneiuiacs imac eee 
Fisher ... anil 764 0 0 
Watson ...... bes 700 0 0 
Nutt & Co.... ” pice 633 0 0 
Coidoza ........ silica aiteiiiel 594 0 0 
PIN ME I. ahh nicassnnsantinniecs cies 689 0 0 





For new shop front, New-street, Birmingham, for 
Messrs. Lilley & Addinsell. Mr. Edward Holimes, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Mansell :— 


Brasswork, 
Branson & Murray...... £353 0 0 ... £8510 0 
POPSTIARO  oi0.cccccese a oe we leew ae 
Briggs& Son(accepted) 768 0 0 ... 7510 0 





For additions to farm-house, Goldhanger, for the Rev. 
C. B. Leigh. Mr. Horace Darken, architect :— 
Eade (accepted) .............cssseseesee £40 0 0 





For three houses in Colchester, for Mr. J. H. Jardine, 
Mr, Horace Darken, architect :— 


ET: unemhieiunkasabieaeseinalsnsonesaithels £655 0 0 
GR cestcicies wbeusnseoaretestonscenscopss 671 0 0 
ONE a ccics esneenatntees Nebaateweasieg 575 0 0 
Lee & Baker (accepted) ............ 466 10 0 





For the Fountain Liquor Shop, St. Botolph’s, Col- 
chester. Mr. Horace Darken, architect :— 
Dobson .... £345 0 0 
Everitt (accepted) ...........ccesessees 337 0 0 








For Parochial Schools, Weeley, Essex. Mr. Horace 
Darken, architect :— 
Canhan ....... pnutnevianeecenbebiténioseous £350 0 0 





For first section of main drainage and iron outfall 
works for the Borough of Portsmouth. Mr, Lewis 
Angell, engineer :— 





Simms & Marten. ..............000+ £68,888 0 0 
Nowell & Docwra ..........0000000+ 62,000 0 0 
ee siiciitinssoxasnaiesitinouskatiphtnirapnnin 69,221 0 0 
SIs ssiivecvcccsbeveseniepenunkdtesiies 57,047 0 0 
PR ccniscccpxheiianntosegesned 4500 51,977 0 0 
SRNL -<s snatpaccanavguiiapsokdioaialeviey 51,500 0 0 
MN <osigtaicesenisnvens .-. 48,900 0 0 
Furness (accepted) ...... ... 46,800 0 0 





For resident engineer’s house at Thornset, for the 
Sheffield Water Company. Messrs. Flockton & Abbott, 
architects :— 

Craven, Brothers..........-.-....00ee £1,300 0 0 
MRINNIOE. cccnsonsacesnsonine 1,008 0 0 
Longden (accepted) 1,016 10 0 








For residence at Rauby, for Mr. F. Otter. Messrs, 
Flockton & Abbott, architects :— 

eerie itialaton ae picbawsdues £4,573 
Bellamy 






0 
0 
0 





For addition to corn store on the Canal-road, Strood, 
for Mr. W. Hemmins. Mr. J. H. Andrews, architect :— 
Couchman ..,. ‘ £399 0 0 

aiee . 383 0 0 
375 10 0 





For the erection of conservatory, &c., for Mr. Walter 
Williams, West Bromwich. Mr. Edward Holmes, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Mansell :— 

Matthews (accepted) ............0006+ £255 0 0 





For erecting new offices, &c., at Old Jewry, City, for 
Mr. J. kh. Farlow. Mr. John Whichcord, architect ;— 









Lawrence & Son.......... Siwoiewsink £23,573 0 0 
Myers & Son ............ soos 28,506 0 O 
Holland & Hannen ... woes 20,300 0 O 
Ashby & Horner ...... woe 28,210 0 0 
MOIR ns cdedch skkdoviitinaensessronsece 23,087 0 0 
BR aE NEE vs sakinnisvoccoetnenseteicane 23,000 0 0 
SR - anos deinen cpiainarsonin . 22,400 0 0 
PN ci ivkesiessts ekesis owe 28,308 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler .... 22,182 0 0 

BOCY sccosececececes oes ome ee 
Browne& Robinson............... 21,790 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. A.—H. B. & B.—E, W.—G. N.—R. K.—W. H.—C. H.—C, A. B—- 
H—E. T. B—8 M. D—E L. G.-C. C. H—D, K—D.—B. & 8— 
P. M.—W. H. E.—T. D.—A. & Son.—D. M—G. & 8.—J. C, (thapks)— 
W. H. (we are obliged to deciine).—P. & C. (ditto'.—W. C. (apply 
a Patent agent).—B, T. {if the particulars are correctly stated, aud the 
work were properly done, 20 guineas would be a very moderate 
charge).—G, W. (letter was sent to daily paper as requested).—C. tr. 
(it docs not appear to have been successful).—P. & E.—R. & K. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books aud gives 
addresses. 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
he nams and address of the sender; not necessarily for publication. 
Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. P 
Advertisements cannot be received for the curren 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 
Thursday. aaby . 
tae” NOTICE.—AU Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder, 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden, All other 
* . a 2 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 





For the erection of malthouse, &c., Hook Norton, 








at tt 
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